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NOTEWORTHY NEW TEXTBOOKS 





ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 


By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal, and Mary Frederika Kirchwey, Instructor 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Two Books in Three Series 


First Book, for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades, 40 cents Second Book, for Seventh and Eighth Grades, 64 cents 
New Terminology Edition 40 cents New Terminology Edition Nearly ready) 
New York State Edition 48 cents New York State Edition 68 cents 


cr 


This is the first language series to appreciate so fully the importance of motivation as 
an aid in stimulating the pupil to learn to speak and write freely, clearly and correctly. It 
appeals directly to him, and interests him in the work, which is skillfully adapted to his 
mentality, nature, and interests. The principles of grammar are presented in their natural 
relations, emphasized by natural drill, and developed inductively from carefully chosen examples. 
Practice on correct forms often misused takes the place of exercises in false syntax. Thi 
subject of composition is considered in its larger units. The picture studies, and models fo 
study and imitation, are unusually fresh and interesting. 





HEALEY SYSTEM OF FREE ARI MOVEMENT 
WRITING. REVISED 


By Horace G. Healey, Chairman, Department of Writing, High School of Commerce, New York. 
Complete Manual (Grades 3 to 8), 20 cents. In three Parts, each, per dozen, $1.50 


An efficient and economical muscular movement system, distinguished by the carefully 
organized pedagogical plan, the adoption of standard letter forms, the thorough preliminary 
movement drills, the generous practice on all the letters, and the copious and inspiring di- 
rections which insure the right results. With the very inexpensive Manual only blank paper 
is required for the work. The Healey system makes the pupil’s writing automatic, and 
develops ease, rapidity, and legibility. It is easy to teach and easy to learn. With its due 
regard to motivation and its carefully graded presentation, it puts writing on the high plane 
of other studies. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco Seattle 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 





ENGLISH 


Halieck & Barbour’s Readings from 


Literature 85 cents 
Edited by REUBEN Post Hatieck, M. A., LL.D., 
Author of “History of American Literature,” ‘‘Hal- 
leck’s New English Literature,” and ELIZABETH 


GRAEME Barsour, B. A., Head of English Depart- 
ment, Girls High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Leonard and Fuess’s High School Spell- 
ing Book 20 cents 


By ArtHuR W. Leonarp, A. B., and CLaupE M. 
Furss, Ph.D., Instructors in English, Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. 


MATHEMATICS 


Rivenburg’s Review of Algebra 36 cents 

By RoMEYN HENRY RIVENBURG, A. M., Head of 
the Department of Mathematics, The Peddie Insti- 
tute, Hightstown, N. J. 


Robbins’s New Plane Geometry 80 cents 
By EpwArRD RuTLEDGE Rossins, A. B., formerly of 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


SCIENCE 


Coulter’s Botanical Notebook and Lab- 
oratory Manual 36 cents 
With Loose-Leaf Binder 72 cents 


sy JoHN GayLorp Courter, Ph.D., Critic Teacher 
of Biology, University High School, Normal, Ill. 


Cowles and Coulter’s Spring Flora 
60 cents 


By Henry C. Cowtes, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Plant Ecology, University of Chicago, and JOHN 
GayLorp CouLTER, Ph.D. 


Everly, Blount, and Walton’s Brief 
Laboratory Course in Physical 
Geography 36 cents 

With Loose-Leaf Binder 72 cents 
By Lu Lester Everty, M. A., Principal of St. 
Paul Normal School, and Ratpu E. Biount, A. B., 


and Carvin L. Watton, Ph.D., Teachers in Chicago 
High Schools. 


Hunter’s Civic Biology: Presented in 
Problems $1.25 


By GreorceE WILLIAM HunTeER, A. M., Head of the 
Department of Biology, DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York, N. Y., author of ‘‘Elements of Biology,” 
‘‘Essentials of Biology,” etc. 


Williams and Whitman’s Laboratory Ex- 
ercises in General Chemistry 36 cents 
With Loose-Leaf Binder 72 cents 


By Rotanp H. Wiiitams, A. M., Head of Depart- 
ment of Science, Horace Mann School, and Instructor 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
WaLtTeR G. WHITMAN, A. M., Instructor in Science, 
State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 





HISTORY 
Morey’s Ancient Peop les $1.50 


By Wiii1aM C, Morey, Ph. D., Professor of His- 
tory and Political Science, University of Rochester. 


FRENCH 


Dupres’ Drames et Comedies 40 cents 


By MARGUERITE DuprgEs, The Knox School, Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Harry’s French Anecdotes, with Some 
Familiar Phrases and Idioms 40 cents 


Edited by Puiriep W. Harry, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Romance Languages, Colby College. 


Meras’ Le Premier Livre 64 cents 

By ALBERT A. Meras, Ph.D., Chairman Depart- 
ment of French and Spanish, Newtown High School, 
New York, and Lecturer on the French Language 
and Literature, Washington Square College, New 
York University, and B. Meras, Director of Stern’s 
School of Languages, New York. 


GERMAN 


Decker and Markisch’s Deutschland 
und Die Deutschen 64 cents 


By W. C, Decker, A. M., Ph.D., Department of 
German, New York State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany, N..Y., and Rospert Markiscu, Oberlehrer at the 
Royal Victoria Gymnasium, Potsdam, Germany. 


Harris’s German Grammar $1.00 
By CHARLEs Harris, Ph.D., Professor of German, 

Western Reserve University. 

Leander’s Traumereien 40 cents 
an Franzosischen Kaminen. Edited by RoBERT 

ARROWSMITH, Ph.D., Riverdale Country School, 

New York. ‘ 


Truscott and Smith’s Elementary Ger- 
man Composition 50 cents 


By FREDERICK W. Truscott, Ph.D., Professor of 
German, West Virginia University, and SimEon C. 
SmitH, A. M., Associate Professor of Rhetoric, West 
Virginia University. 


LATIN 


_ Mitchell’s Writing of Narrative Latin $1.10 


By BENJAMIN W. MiTcHELL, Ph. D., Professor of 
Latin, Central High School, Philadelphia. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Brace & Mayne’s Farm Shop Work $1.00 


Bv GEORGE M. Brace, Director of Manual Train- 
ing, Central High School, St. Paul, Minn., and D. D. 
Mayne, Principal of School of Agriculture, and Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Pedagogics, University of 
Minnesota. 





New 1915 Catalogue of High School and College Textbooks mailed 
to any address on request. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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(In a recent wreck in Minnesotaa 
Teacher was among the most seriously 
injured.) 





Protect yourself during your Summer trabels 


The T. C.U. Will Pay You $100 a Month 


—when you are disabled in a travel accident. 


$2,000 Paid For Accidental Death 


—due to travel. 


A $100 identification benefit anda valuable gold and enamel 
identification pin FREE to every policy holder. 


The T. C. U. Pays Full Benefits During Vacation. 


And in addition to the above Travel benefits, 
$50 a Month fer Accident, Sickness or Quarantine; 
$1,000 For an Accidental Death; and Numerous Other 
Benefits. (Larger Benefits If Desired.) 

The T.C.U., the National Organizatien for Teachers, 
will give you all of the above benefits for lees than five cents 
aday. ONLY $7 TILL NOVEMBER ist. 

Write Tonight For Our Special Offer. 





T. Cc. U. Dept. J., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Please send me FREE the story of T.C.U. and full par- 
ticulars regarding your Special Offer. 


CORREO EERE EEE EEE EEE REE EHEOH EEE EEE HEHEHE ERED BEES 

















Commercial Education in 


Public Secondary Schools 


By F. V. THompson, organizer and first principal of the Boston High 


School of Commerce; now Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
Boston. A new volumein Professor Paul H. Hanus’s School Effx iency 
Series. 





A descriptive, critical, and constructive treatment of 
current problems in commercial education. 

Considers commercial education from a new point 
of view, making a clear distinction between clerical 
training and training for business. 

Offers constructive proposals based on the actual 
needs of business as it is and requiring effective co- 
operation between business and commercial educa- 
tion, to the end that commercial education may 
become truly vocational. . 

Discusses the three far-reaching investigations of 
commercial education carried on in 1913-14 by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Boston, and the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education (through a 
Committee of Teachers). In a separate chapter 
reprints Mr. Thompson's study of the Commercial 
High Schools and Courses of New York City, made 
in connection with the New York School Inquiry. 


Bound in cloth. xiv+14 pages. Mailing price $1.50 


Write to the publishers for special terms for reading circle and class 
use and for a Portrait Catalog of the School Efficiency Series 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 











commercial instruction and equipment. 


The Standard Commercial School 


In the Palace of Education at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


Uses only 


Remington I ypewriters 


This School is designed as a model institution— 
an object lesson to the whole country in standard 





In choosing the Remington as the sole medium 
of typewriter instruction, the National Advisory 
Committee of the Palace of Education, which 
conducts the Standard Commercial School, has 
recorded the aggregate judgment of all the schools 
of America, which use more Remington Type- 
writers than all other makes combined. 


Training on the Remington pays best 
Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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VOCATIONAL AND MORAL GUIDANCE 


by Jesse Buttrick Davis 


The Aim 


(1) Through proper vocational guidance to keep 
pupils in school longer than would otherwise be the 
case. 

(2) To equip pupils more fully than at present 
for their future careers. 

(3) To teach only what will be valuable to the 
pupil in his probable future. 

(4) To teach ethics in a simple and practical way 
through vocational guidance. 


The Material 


This book sets forththe results cf several years’ 
personsl experiment and study of problems in voca 
tional guidance. 

Part One discusses ways of applying vccationa 
motives to the public school curriculum. 

Part Two comprises articles by teachers, librari- 
ans, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, and others actually- 
engaged in vocational work. A book valuable to al 
interested in modern educational problems. 


12 mo., cloth. 303 pages, $1.25 


STANDARD NEW TEXTBOOKS 


The following textbooks are in full accord With the modern trend in education. 


Each is a leader in its respective field. 


Caldwell and Eikenberry 


Elements of General Science 


The first adequate textbook in this new field. The 
phenomena cf the pupil’s everyday environment 
form the subject matter. The material is organ- 
ized under five topics: The Air, Water, Work and 
Energy—the Earth’s Crust, Life on the Earth, the 
facts of any science being drawn upon as needed. 


Wardall and White 
A Study of Foods 


A textbook on domestic science based on the nu- 
trients or food principles, each nutrient being treated 
asaunit. The-chaptersare followed by laboratory 
work in cooking and other exercises. The course 
is made to include a study of the quality of food 
materials, the effects of heat upon them, methods 
of manipulation, and comparative costs. 


Davis and Lingham 
Business English and Correspondence 


Prepared to meet the widespread demand for a 
textbook providing a study of the fundamentals of 
grammar and composition in their relation to better 
writing and other forms of commercial English. 
Emphasis is placed on cral as well as written work, 
and the abundance of fresh, interesting exercises 
offers thorough and very practical drill for the 
student. 


Atkinson—Introduction to American History: 
European Beginnings 


A departure in the teaching of history in the 
sixth grade. This book tells in a most interesting 
and vital manner the history of Europe tothe death 
of Queen Elizabeth, thus preparing the pupil for the 
intelligent study later of Europe’s American col- 
onies. 


GINN AND 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New York 
Dallas 


Robinson-Breasted-Beard 
Outlines of European History, 2 vols. 


A remarkable mew two-year course for high 
Schools. PartI covers Oriental, Classic, Mediaeval 
and Renaissance civilizations down to the begin- 
ning of the 18th century. Part II, for the second 
year, covers the modern period of the 'ast two hun- 
dred years. This emphasis on modern histo1y meets 
the recent demands of many educators. 


McPherson and Henderson 
A First Course in Chemistry 


A brief course for beginners, written in the simp- 
lest diction and emphasizing practical applications 
of chemistry—in metallurgy, manufacturing, agri- 
culture, household economics, hygiene, and sanita- 
tion. 


Fassett _ 
The Beacon Method of Reading 


Embodying a new system of phonics, the feature 
of which is the blending of the vowel with the initial 
instead of the final consonant, thus reducing the 
number of forms to be taught from several hundred 
tu about seventy. The Chartsand Primer are rich 
in phonetic drills. The First, Secordand Third 
Readers introduce the child from the start to some 
of the best known stories of history and tradition. 


Young and Field 
Literary Readers 


Selections from the best literature, chosen not 
only for their literary excellence but for their 
genuine appeal to the interests of childrer. The 
series has a personal element—an atmosphere— 
which no other series possesses. Its keynote is 
sympathy with the child and the child’s point of 
view. 
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Columbus 


London 
San Francisco 
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CITY BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Ae E. 
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INSHIP 


Editur Journal of Education 


A city Board of Education can be the mighti- 
est force for good in the entire school system. 

This Board is behind the teachers, the princi- 
pals, the supervisors and the superintendent, 
and it is responsible for the leadership of the 
public. 

The duties of the members are 
exacting, vexatious, and exasperating, 
and there is no tangible reward. No 
other public service is more noble, 
more self-sacrificing, more vital than 
that of the members of a Board of 
Education. 


The members should not as a class 


be experts. It is better that they be 
not experts. 
No harm is done if there be one 


expert on a small Board or two 
on a large one, but it is no place to 
be monopclized by experts in ad- 
ministration or professional experts. 

Some technical 
and some expert enthusiasm are all 
very well but the crowning virtue of a Board of 
Education is that its members have had business 
experience acquaintance with men of affairs, 
know real life in a real way. 

The highest tribute that can be paid a city 
Board of Education is to say that genuine com- 
mon sense is more dominant than 
genius or educational specializing. 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION. 


It is of the utmost importance that the De- 
partment of Administration of the National Edu- 
cation Association be the most efficient of all 
the Departments. 

This Department has the most 
constituency of any of them. 

There is a Department of Public School Music 
but there is no public school music that is not 
provided for by the Board of Education. There 
is no supervisor of music who is not elected 
by the Board of Education. There is no music 
book or chart in use that is not selected, directly 
or indirectly, by the Board of Education. There 
is a Department of Art Education, but there is 
no such department in any city whose super- 
visor is not selected and salaried by the Board 
of Education, and no books are used without the 
vote of the Board of Education. 

There is above all others, noblest of them all, 
a Department of Superintendence, to which su- 
perintendents are sent at the expense of the city 
by vote of the Board of Education. 

And yet, the Department of Administration 
has been usually the one measly Department 


THOMAS W. 


scholastic 


significant 





expert knowledge President Board of Education 
New York City 


with scarcely any school board members, ex- 
cept locally, in attendance. 


What could be more humiliating than to have 
the power behind the throne wholly uninformed 
as to what the various agents are doing and 


thinking? 


The white -heat of inspiration which 
teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents reach at one of these great 
gatherings is plunged into the ice 
| cold water of an uninformed and un- 
| inspired Board of Education, men 
| and women who have not been in 
touch with any of this professional- 
ism. 

There 
| viding 


should be a state law pro- 
that ever city Board of Edu- 
cation should be represented at 
| public expense at a meeting of the 
i Department of Administration of the 
National Education Association. 

Until there is such a law each city 
Board of Education should provide 
for such representation. 


CHURCHILL 


This year President O. M. Plummer of Port- 
land, Oregon, will provide a program well 
worth the attendance of a representative of every 
city Board of Education. 


FOLLOW SEATTLE. 


Seattle has voted that President Spencer of 
the Board of Education attend the meeting of 
the Department of Administration at Oakland at 
the expense of the Board of Education, the cost 
not to exceed $200. Portland, Oregon; 
Tacoma, New Orleans, and many other cities 
have passed similar votes varying the amount 
according to the distance. 


City Boards of Education have for many years 
been paying the expenses of the superintendent 
of schools to the midwinter meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, that is, of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, and it is equally 
important that some member of the Board of 
Education attend the meeting of the 
ment of Administration. 


Depart- 


This year the president of the department, O. 
M. Plummer, is a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Portland, and his program 
will be eminently interesting, instructing and in 
spiring to every Board of Education that has 
a representative to report back to the Board 
the program and the transactions of the De- 
partment. 


Oregon, 
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Be sure that your Board of Education passes 
a vote that parallels Seattle’s vote. Do it at the 
next meeting. 

WHY IT WILL PAY. 

Will it pay a city in cash to invest from $100 
to $500 to be represented annually by a member 
of the Board of Education at the Department of 
Administration of the National Education As- 
sociation? 

Members of city Boards of Education appro- 
priate from $500,000 to $50,000,000 a vear of the 
city’s money. ; 

A large portion of this goes to school build- 
ings, in the selection of architect and contractor 
the Board is frequently at the mercy of one or 
both of them. With no disrespect for either, with 
no thought of insinuating unworthy motives it 
is a well-known fact that it sometimes happens 
that a schoolhouse built by a Board of Educatioa 
is not built economically. It is even more liable 
that the money will not be put to the best use 
for school purposes. 

Nowhere is there as wise and as plain talk 
on this subject as at the Department of Ad- 
ministration. In this matter alone it may pay 
many times the cost to send a member to the 
meeting twenty years. 

In school furnishing there is often the greatest 
waste. It is a hard proposition to have a skillful 
salesman get in hand a Board wholly unac- 
quainted with the tricks of the trade. ; 

In the matter of school supplies the case is 
often even worse. 

If the warnings of leaders of thought given 
in this Department at the Oakland meeting 
could be heard by representatives of every city 
Board of Education there would be millions of 
dollars saved in one year. 

No city can afford not to be represented at 
Oakland. 

RESPONSIBLE FOR LEADERSHIP. 


The only official leadership the children have 
in statesmanship in any city is the Board of 
Education. 

There are officers elected to economize, to look 
after roads and bridges, to look after the fire 
department, the police department, the public 
buildings, the parks and boulevards. Nine- 
tenths of all the officials of a city are elected to 
attend to some material interest of the city. 

The only officers elected to look after the in- 
terests of the children are members of the Board 
of Education. Their business is to stand like a 
wall of adamant against all attempts to econ- 
omise or to do anything else that will jeopardize 
the best education of all the children. 

When the United States Government estab- 
lished a Department of Labor and a Secretary 
of Labor was appointed, employers of labor 
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hastened 'to see him, to congratulate him and to 
tell him how much he could do as an umpire be- 
tween Labor and Capital. i 

To this he promptly replied that he was not 
appointed as an umpire or as a judge, but was 
there to see that justice was done to Labor in 
the broadest, fullest sense, that he would look 
after the interests of Labor just as the Secretary 
of Agriculture looks after the farm interests. 

The city Board of Education is chosen to look 
after the highest, deepest, broadest interest of 
children. It is not elected for any other purpose 
and no one else has any official responsibility 
along this line. It is the greatest responsibility 
in the city government. 

This responsibility does not begin or end with 
relation to the teachers, principals, supervisors, 
superintendent, or school building and equipment 
but has to do primarily with leadership of the 
public in its educational attitude. 

There should be on every city Board of Edu- 
cation at least one statesman, gifted in public 
leadership and behind him should be the un- 
swerving loyalty of every member of the Board. 


LIABILITIES AS WELL AS ASSETS. 


We have spoken rather exuberantly of the pos- 
sibilities for good and the responsibilities of 
members of a city Board of Education, but 
there are liabilities as well as responsibilities. 

A Board of Education can unmake teachers as 
well as select them; can divert the best efforts 
of the best teacher; can nullify the professional 
wisdom of the noblest superintendent; can mis- 
direct the money of the tax-payers, and can mis- 
lead the public. 

There is no limit to the harm that a Board of 
Education can do and still be entirely honest. 

A Board of Education needs to be exceedingly 
watchful of its own tendencies, of its prejudices, 
of its own leadership. 


A WORD OF TESTIMONY 


The editor of the Journal of Education has 
probably had an opportunity to know more mem- 
bers of more city Boards of Education, taking the 
country as a whole, in the past thirty years than 
has any other man, certainly than has any man 
who had no design upon them. There is scarcely 
a city in the country some of whose members 
he has not known during the last thirty years, 
and he has not in those years had any financial 
designs directly or indirectly upon them. | 

It would be folly to say that he had never 
been suspicious of any one among them, but 
taken as a whole he is entirely sure that in 
character, in personal and political honesty, in 
devotion to public service, in the intelligent ad- 
ministration of affairs individually and col- 
lectively, they are the highest class of men he has 
known in any city service. 





ate Lote, 


—_— oe 


It a city wants the best educational service it must not only require mcre ability and 
proper preparation, but it must pay satisfactory salaries, insure teachers against the loss of 
their positions and encourage them in every way possible.—Dean W. S. Jessup, Depart- 
ment of Education, State University of Iowa. 
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TERMINOLOGY OF SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND REPAIRS 


EDOW. C. BALDWIN, 


Business Agent, Massachusetts Board of Fducation 


[Paper read before the National Association of School Accounting Officers at St. Louis, 


It is said that the expenditure for new school- 

‘houses in the United States is about one hun- 
‘dred and two million dollars 
annually, ‘and the cost of 
repairs. on old buildings is 
in excess of thirty-five mil- 
‘lion dollars annually The 
people of the country want 
to know how their money is 
spent, and what they are 
‘getting for it. 

Most of these boards and 
committees are made up of 
men and women who, al- 
‘though they are representa- 
tive members of the com- 
munity, have no data avail- 
able regarding comparative 
costs, and it is a perfectly 
‘easy matter for an architect 
or an engineer to get their 
approval oon extravagant 
propositions. It frequently 
happens that both the archi- 
tect and the engineer are in- 
fluenced by the extravagant 
notions of the school officials who demand equip- 
ment and facilities in excess of their needs. Ulti- 
mately the cost of all of these things must show 
in the total cost of the building, and if this, in turn, 
is reduced to a cost per cubic foot which can 
be compared with the cost of similar buildings 
in other communities the extravagance would 
‘be exposed. 

It is now almost impossible to compare the 
work of one architect or engineer with that of 
another, or to measure in precise terms the 
results of their efforts. When an attempt is 
made to compare the cost of one building with 
the cost of another, we often find ourselves 
utterly helpless because of the lack of a unit 
of measurement which is uniform, standard and 
generally accepted. 

COST UNIT 

The unit of cost should be the cost per cubic 
foot, but the method of obtaining cubage should 
be defined with precision. Upon the question 
of how the cubage, or cubic feet, should be ob- 

tained there are many opinions. Some obtain 
the cubage by a measurement of the extreme 
outside dimensions of the building, others by 
the inside dimensions of the outer walls. Some 
use the height from the basement floor to the 
peak of the roof, others to the mean of the 
roof, others from the top of the foundation to 
the cornice, and still others from the bottom of 
the footings to the cornice. Few architects 
seem to agree as to what is the proper method 





ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 
Superintendent of Schools 
Chicag» 


Mo., May 19, 1915.] 
to adopt in determining the cubage, and because 
of this disagreement comparisons of cost based 


upon the cubic foot are often 


misleading and generally 
unreliable. 

I believe that the standard 
which we should adopt is 
the cubical contents of the 
building. This should be 


defined to mean the cubica! 
contents of the space of the 
rooms, actually 

available, for 
poses, such for 
classrooms, coat 
sembly halls, 
stairways, play r 
offices, lunch rooms, 
taries, storerooms, 
and 


boiler 
rooms, 


used, or 
school  pur- 
example, as 
rooms, as- 
corridors, 
yoms, 
sani- 
engine 
rooms, coal 
rooms, fan 
should not 


stack 
rooms etc., but 
include attic 
parts of a_ building 
cannot be used for school 

its related work. 

The fact that architects generally disagree as 
to the proper way to figure cubage makes this 
statement easily understood. There may 
good reasons advanced by some why the “cubic 
contents” of a building is not as good a standard 
as some other, but the time has arrived when a 
decision should be made, when should cease 
our haphazard measures and adopt a standard 


> - } - 
spaces, OI! otne 





which 


we 


It has been left for someone with power to en- 
force a decision to adopt a standard 
In adopting a standard for the computing 


costs of school buildings we should not be too 
much concerned as whether the unit adopt 
is absolutely accurate, or based 
able scientific principles. The 
be concerned with is that it is 
rrect anv other u 

we c27n, at this time, adopt, that it is possible ol! 
application, and then we should decide that it 
shall be our standard of measurement. 

To the use of cubic contents, as defined above, 
come objections mav be offered, 
jections may have some reasonable basis, yet I 
shall attempt to show that the cubical contents 
of the building will give a more certain basis 
for an accurate estimate of the size of a build- 
ing than any other, and it will certainly be su- 
perior to the haphazard, “go-as-you-please,” 
“everyone-for-himself,’ method of determining 
cubage used at present. 

The cubic contents of 


ditional interest to us as 


indisput- 


upon 
thing we should 
reasonably T- 
than 


rect, more nearly c 


and these ol 


the building has ad- 
school officers. With 
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it we may not only estimate the cost of a build- 


ing, but also the cost of repairs; the 
cost of heating, of lighting, and _ of 
cleaning the building. These are  sub- 


jects with which the architect and engineer have 
little to do, but they are very important matters 
for us to consider. 

You may ask, “Why not suggest the area of 
the floors as a standard unit of measurement?” 
My reply is that the cubical contents is better, 
because it indicates more accurately the actual 
size of the building. For example: Painting is 
no small item of repair. The cost of fuel is 
a substantial item in the expense of mainte- 
nance. Either of these items can be more ac- 
curately estimated from the cubical contents of 
the building than by the area of the floors, and 
for the same reason, that the cubical contents 
is a more accurate index of the areas of the 
walls, floors and ceilings to be painted as well as 
the cubic feet of air to be heated. 

Having determined the unit upon which the 
cost of construction should be based, it is equally 
important to determine what items of expense 
should be included in the cost of a building. 

I recently had an opportunity to examine 
some figures which were submitted for the cost 
of a grammar school. The prices seemed very 
low indeed, so low that they attracted my atten- 
tion, and upon investigation I found that the 
important items of furnishings, heating, ventila- 
tion, wiring, fixtures and grading had _ been 
omitted entirely. A plausible defence was of- 
fered by the architect for omitting these things, 
and from his standpoint it was perfectly fair. 
But from the standpoint of the community which 
pays the bills, every item which enters into the 
cost of the construction of the building from the 
excavation for foundations to the acceptance of 
the last detail, should be included, and should 
be charged up to the cost of that building. 

It is imperative, that every detail should be 
included in the total cost before this cost is 
divided by the cubic contents of the building 
to get the cost per cubic foot, the material of 
which the building is constructed except in so 
far as they affect the classification of the build- 
ing; nor with the size of the classrooms. It is 
not the duty of the accounting officer to enter 


into a discussion of specifications. His work is 
to record facts, and to do so in such a manner 
that any one can understand them. 


It may be suggested that the cost per class- 
room is a better unit than that suggested here. 
It would, perhaps, be better if there were any 
uniformity as to our buildings, but there is none. 
The cost per classroom in a building containing 
twelve classrooms only, may be one sum, but 
the cost:of a twelve-room building with assem- 
bly hali, manual training roem, cooking-room, 
and sewing-room, will be entirely different. It 
must be evident that no comparison can be made 
between two such buildings on the basis of 
cost per classroom, or per pupil, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that both buildings might: accommo- 
date the same number of pupils. 


There is no objection to adding to our plan 
information showing the number of pupils and 
the cubic contents per pupil, in fact, I believe 
that is a highly desirable thing to do. By so 
doing a comparison between types of buildings 
could easily be made. For example, one build- 
ing may show that the cost is fifteen cents per 
cubic foot, and the number of cubic feet per 
pupil is eighteen thousand while the cost of another 
building is fifteen cents per cubic foot and the num- 
ber of cubic feet per pupil is thirty thousand. If 
these figures were exact they would show that one 
architect. or school board, had been more 
economical with space than the other, or that 
in order to reduce the total cost of the building 
one architect, or school board, had greatly re- 
stricted the space per pupil. 


It may be possible that in the future standard 
specifications will be agreed upon calling for a 
definite number of cubic feet per pupil for each 
type of building, and a direct comparison of the 
cost per cubic foot can then be made very 
readily. 

We are not concerned with the materials of 
which the building is constructed except in so 
far as they affect the classification of the build- 
ing; nor with the size of the classrooms. It 
is not the duty of the accounting officer to 
enter into a discussion of specifications. His 
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QUALITY AND COST OF TEXT-BOOKS 


Conspicuous among the things in which the 
United States holds the undisputed first place 
among nations are our text-books. In the past 
twenty years such a remakable advance has 
been made that the parents of today when they 
see their children’s schoolbooks for the first 
time, often exclaim with surprise, “How differ- 
ent these are from the dreary volumes we used 
to study!” Today the books appear attractive 
and interesting. [Illustrations by good artists 
add to their instructional value. Color is gen- 
erously used. In short, text-books have ex- 
perienced the change that has affected most of 
our teaching. They have become vitalized so 
that the material they now present seems to 
the pupil an actual reality, whereas it previously 
appeared to be merely a schoolroom hypothesis. 

Nothwithstanding the advance in the quality 
of text-books, their cost has decreased. There 
has been an average reduction of more than ten 
per cent. in the past twenty-five years, and some 
books have been reduced in price much more 
than. this. |The reduction has: come about 
steadily and surely. There has been no fluctua- 
tion; the downward trend has proceeded steadily 
through boom times—when many manufacturers 
have benefited by increased prices—and through 
hard times, and even the constantly increasing 
cost of labor and materials has not arrested this 
progress. The chief economic explanation of 
all this is undoubtedly the competition of the 
many independent text-book publishers and the 
invention of labor-saving devices in printing and 
binding. 

Although the direct responsibility for the pro- 
duction of good text-books lies with the pub- 
lisher, American teachers and school officials 
have played a large part in the establishment 
of the present high standard. A new book, if 
poor in quality, will find a market in but few 
places where teachers and school officials are 
concerned with the selection of text-books. It 
is a tribute of no small significance to Ameri- 
can educators that with the character of text- 
books dependent so largely on their choice, they 
have elected to have books that are not equaled 
in any other country. 


The superiority of our books has come to be 
an accepted fact to such an extent that it is 
often overlooked, except when some visitor to 
this country calls attention to it, or when, as 
in one or two isolated cases, some state at- 
tempts to produce its own books. Then the 
high character of the work that has been ac- 
complished by the educational publishers of the 
United States becomes apparent. 


Most of the conditions attending the text-book 
business today, viewed by an economist, would 
be considered ideal. The demand for a high- 
grade product, combined with the efforts of 
each publisher to produce books that shall be 
better than those of his competitors, assures the 
maintenance of a high standard in quality, while 
the requirement that text-books must be within 
the means of poor and rich alike, together with 
the necessity for each publisher to keep his 
prices just as low as possible—for otherwise 
his rivals will get most of the business,—is a 
permanent guaranty of reasonable prices. For 
years there has been keen competition between 
the text-book publishers. That there is no 
“schoolbook trust” has been demonstrated con- 
clusively. The evidence is available for any who 
may wish to investigate. 


There have been at times inquiries into the 
possibilities of producing text-books in various 
ways—chiefly through publication by states— 
different from the one now followed almost uni- 
formly. Practically without exception such in- 
vestigations have been based on the query, “Is 
it possible for us to get cheaper text-books?” 
No doubt it is possible. Poor text-books are 
cheaper than good ones now. But the American 
people, who have been generous far beyond any 
other nation to their schools, are not yet ready 
to adopt as their motto, “The cheapest and poor- 
est is good enough for the children.” 


Successful text-book writing and text-book 
making require a knowledge and skill as great 
as those demanded in any of the arts and 
sciences. To the uninitiated the writing of a 
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schoolbook seems a simple matter. On the 
contrary, it is an extremely difficult matter, for 
the author not only must be able to. write in 
the purest style, with all the facts of his sub- 
ject at ready command, but he must be able to 
write so that children cannot fail to understand 
what he writes. After a little study you doubt- 
less could describe the operation of 
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Of the annual expenditures for schools, 


represent only 2% per cent. 

Almost any author can write and almost any 
printer can manufacture a book that they call 
a text-book. But to make a good text-book is 
another and an exceedingly difficult matter. 
Both the writer and the publisher must be 


textbooks 





a steam engine so that most adults 





could interpret your description with 
‘ease, but could you do it so that your 
child of eleven or twelve could under- 
stand: you? Try it. If you succeed 
you are.to be congratulated, for there 


How the people-of.the United States 


spend some of their money 








are very few writers today who can 


‘accomplish this and similar tasks with _— sash pa Candy Chewing School- 
any degree of success. Jobacco Sade Gum books 
The number of really famous text- $410,000, 000} /$325,000,000}/$ 135,000,000}/ $25,000,000] $12,000,000 


book authors is comparatively small. 
A successful book cannot be written to 
order by anyone who happens to possess 
the requisite amount of knowledge 
There is a certain style or manner 
of presenting facts to children which 
few ever attain. Perhaps it may be 
characterized best as simplicity with- 
out condescension. It seems easy, 
but it isn’t.. Probably no less than a 
score of text-books are published, all 
told, for every one that acquires a 
wide and successful career, notwith- 
standing the fact that most of the 
‘publishers have had more or less ex- 
perience in judging the merits of 
prospective books in manuscript 
form. This is one of the most im- 
portant reasons why the schools in 
‘all parts of the country, through their 








Boards of Education, superintend- 
ents, or teachers, should be free to 
choose, at one time or another, from ._ 
all of the best books that are avail- 
able, for a list too severely restricted 









































may not include any of the best 








‘books. 

The best text-book making demands an inti- 
mate knowledge of the printer’s art from its 
inception by Gutenberg, and his contemporaries, 
through its development by Aldus and other 
famous early printers, down to William Morris 
and the great printers of recent years. It must 
combine the precepts and developments of art, 
as established by these men, with the most exact- 
ing modern requirements such as the results of 
careful experiments in the psychological labora- 
tory regarding the correct spacing of type, and 
the proper sizes for children of different ages. 
These and many more demands have arisen in 
the modern educational world and have made 
text-book publishing, if properly conducted, 
-a work that ranks high in modern craftsmanship. 


Number of pupils............... 18,000,000 
Cost of textbooks per pupil........... 67 cents 
Total investment in schools...... $1,200,000,000 


Interest on investment........... 


$60,000,000 


masters of their craft. Every compositer, every 
pressman, and ‘every binder who is concerned 
in the production of the book must be a skilled 
workman, able to produce the best, for clumsy 
work by one might spoil the whole. 


On such a basis as this has the firm of Ginn 
and Company been built. For their authors 
they have secured the services of the best 
writers on educational subjects that could be 
found. In their manufacturing department they 
have always employed the best workmen. The 
result is that their books are among the best 
that can be made—clearly, carefully, and inter- 
estingly written, good to look at, easy to read, 
and, what is about as important, substantial and 
durable. Such is the quality. And the cost? 
The cost is the lowest consistent with good 
quality. It is less than the cost of any other 
class of books, as low as the cost of our current 
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WORK AND PLAY WITH NUMBERS A MONTHLY CYR’S NEW PRIMER 
By MAGAZINE By 
George Wentworth and David Eugene Smith PRICE, 35 CENTS Ellen M. Cyr 
RETAIL PRICE, 35 CENTS RETAIL PRICE, 30 CENTS 


ANY popular magazines costing from fifteen to thirty-five cents go into almost every home in 

the country. They are used for a month and then cast aside. These textbooks, costing thirty 

and thirty-five cents (retail prices), are lived with and studied by children for a year. Is it worth 
while to make them representative of the best printing art, like that found in some of the magazines 
in the home, or do American pupils not deserve the best in their textbooks? Much less expensive 
books can be made and are made. The decision lies with those who select the children’s textbooks. 


magazines in the case of a great many text- this is done the quality will inevitably be lower 
books, and far less than the cost of many need- also. Is such an economy as this judicious? 
less luxuries. The people of this country must answer this 

It is possible to make the cost lower,—so it question. Where they are able to choose in- 
is with clothing, food, and shelter, in ninety- telligently, the American people always choose 
nine cases out of one hundred cases,—but if the best. 


A HIGH-SCHOOL HISTORY A POPULAR NOVEL A GRAMMAR-SCHOOL HISTORY 


7 ‘ TFS est 3% 
we eta t 











RETAIL PRICE, $1.50 RETAIL PRICE, $1.50 RETAIL PRICE, $1.00» 
CONTENTS CONTENTS CONTENTS 
744 pages 520 pages 521 pages 
245 illustrations in line and half tone 6 full-page illustrations in 184 illustrations in the text- 
28 maps, many in four colors black and white 25 full-page illustrations 
16 full-page illustrations in sepia 7 single-page maps in 4 colors 
8 full-page color illustrations ‘ 3 double-page maps in 4 colors 
The investment required for plates, The investment required for plates, The investment required for plates, 
illustrations, etc., is over $10,000 illustrations, etc., is about $1275 illustrations, etc., ts over $7500 


TEXTBOOKS COST THE CONSUMER LESS AND THE 
PUBLISHER MORE THAN ANY OTHER CLASS OF BOOKS 





+0 -0-@-0-@ <0 

The real thing that should be obtained in the university is not a memory of words, 
nor yet a list of ideas, but rather the way toward the truth. Ina few years students will 
have forgotten most of what they have been taught. Education like salvation, is a conta- 
gion from life to life. A student may have forgotten most of what a teacher taught him, 
and yet realize that he inspired and shaped his life. The university is a society of lives. It 


is veritably the state’s citadel of freedom.— President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University 
of California. 
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COMPLETE TRIUMPH OVER RURAL INERTIA 


[ Editorial. | 


Rural inertia makes its most stubborn resist- 
ance to progress in the rural school. In theory 
these country people idolize “the little red school- 
house,” and will forget party politics and every- 
thing else if they think anyone is trying to 
undermine the public schools, while as a matter 
of fact not one rural school in twenty has had 
even a semi-decent plant. School yard, school- 
house, equipment, out-buildings often have been 
indecent beyond description. 

United States Commissioners of Education, 
State superintendents, Educational Associations, 











Enroute in Superintendent Cagney’s Machine 
editors, lecturers, reformers have portrayed the 
sanitary evils, the aesthetic absurdity and the 


ethical viciousness of it but with so little 
tangible effect as to be a negligible quantity. 

There have been a few individuals like Mrs. 
Marie Turner Harvey in the Porter District, 
Kirksville, Missouri, a few county superintend- 
ents who have toned up public sentiment if given 
time enough, but the only case of a complete 
renovation of every country school plant in a 
county within sixty days is in San Benito 
County, California. 

A northern New England farm in January 
and July presents no greater miracle than did 
every one-room school in San Benito County in 
March and May, 1915. 

In April these little schoolhouses, their 
yards, outhouses, and furnishings were no better 
than they are in nineteen-twentieths of the small 
districts of the United States and they were no 
worse. There was nothing creditable about many 
of them. 

In mid-May there was nothing that was not 
highly creditable about every one-room school 
plant in San Benito County. Every house was 
whole and clean, painted inside and out, many 
had substituted new single desks for old double 


desks: teachers had new desks; there were new, 


bright, appropriate pictures; there were new 
fences, new walls, flower and vegetable gar- 
dens; outhouses were fully whitewashed within 


and without, as were the fences. 


Not one district in the entire county had 


failed to produce the transformation. 

Never in American history has any state super- 
intendent, county superintendent, agent of a 
any 


Foundation or other reformer ever 


achieved anything to compare in the faintest 
way with this glorious accomplishment in San 
Benito County in two months in 1915. 

The county is small in area and in popula- 


tion. It is highly mountainous and in every 
way a characteristic little county with  thirty- 
one one-room schools with no unusual advan- 
tages. 


‘he names of most the schools are suggestive: 
Bear Valley, Bitter Water, Quien Sabe, Gabi- 
law, Aromas, San Justo, Ausaymos, Tres Pinos, 
New Idria, Panoche, Antelope, Paicines, Cot- 
tonwood, Wiilow Grove, Live: Oak, Willow 
Creek, Tully, Plateau, Sanita Anita, Lone Tree, 
Fair View, Pacheco, San Felipe, San Juan, 
Cienega. 

Nothing of such magnitude and significance 
came by chance or by good luck. Cause 
equal effect. The motor energy, 
force was in the will and courage, 


ever 
must here 
the dvnamic 


wisdom and vitality grit and gumption of Su- 
perintendent W. J. Cagney, of San _ Benito 
County, but the genius of it all was Margaret 
EK. Schallenberger, Ph. D., (Cornell Univer- 
sity) now state commissioner of elementary 
education for California. : 

In January, 1914, California inducted into 
office three commissioners of education, Mr 


Wood to look after the secondary school work; 
Mr. Snyder, the industrial and vocational 


activ- 

ities and Miss Schallenberger, the elementary 
schools. 

Miss Schallenberger promptly announced 

that she would waste no time or energy in 


criticism, in studying weaknesses but would 
devote her best endeavor first to placing all the 














Sample of Country road to Lone Tree School just over the ridge 


where the Star is. 


rural schools of the state upon a scale of rational 
educational efficiency. 
Superintendent Cagney and = San 3enito 


County merely illustrate the ideal of Dr. Schal- 
lenberger when she entered upon her official 
life. He magnified the importance of the 
which was to be on May 17 to 21, in a circular to 
the teachers from which we 


Visit, 


quote :— 

[ am in receipt of a letter from Dr. 
Schallenberger in which she states that 
she will inspect the 
county during the montl 
the 17th to the 21st, 


schools of our 
of May from 


inclusive. 
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I would urge that the attention of 
your trustee where necessary be called 
to the fact that our work will be in- 
vestigated by an educational expert and 
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spring cleaning in greater or less de- 
gree, preparing for the inspection 
visit of Dr. Margaret Schallenberger, 
state commissioner of elementary edu- 
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Arrived at the Lone Tree School 


therefore everything that trustees are 
expected to do should be done by them. 

The visit will be in sections, as fol- 
lows: First, each teacher will be given 
twenty-five or thirty minutes to present 
her work and her school in the best 
possible manner. I would advise that a 

to 


program be arranged and llowed 
strictly. Second, Schallenberger 


will be invited to take charge, and I am 
sure that what transpires during this 
period will be helpful to all. If the chil- 
dren of the county are given an op- 
portunity to show what they are really 
able to do, Dr. Schallenberger will 
receive an impression and an inspira- 
tion that will never desert her. I would 
urge, therefore, that the children be 
given full opportunity to plan for the 
coming of our visitor and when she is 
with them they will the better enjoy 
her charming personality and be stirred 
and impressed by the message she will 
leave with them. 

It will be highly appreciated if the 
parents and trustees are induced to be 
present in every school during Dr. 
Schallenberger’s visit. I am sure she 
will feel honored at meeting them, and 
will no doubt sa\V things to them that 
they will appreciate and enjoy. 

Looking forward to a week of 
pleasure, interest and activity in the 
schools of this county during our com- 
missioner’s visit. 


The papers in the county seat were keenly 
alive to the significance of the occasion. ' 
quote a few paragraphs from the Free Lance :-— 


Schools everywhere are undergoing a 


cation, who will be here for several 
days in May to make a comprehensive 
inspection of the educational centres 
and teaching methods of the county. 














te 





A Country Schoo! on the fence 

The commissioner's anticipated visit 
is something of an event in educational 
circles. It is the first time that a state 
official has sought first-hand informa- 
tion of the methods employed in 
country schools and made an investiga- 
tion of the ,school buildings and en- 
vironment. 

As a result of the proposed visit there 
is activity in improving the buildings 
and surroundings of all of the schools 
of the county. Flowers and vegetable 
gardens will make a brave showing next 
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month. Whitewash and new coats of 
paint will adorn fences and _ buildings. 
There is a big clean-up movement under 
way. 

We give a letter which is characteris- 
tis of letters from every teacher in the county. 

Theresa Messer wrote :— 

Dear Mr. Cagney: In reply to yours 
regarding preparations made for Dr. 
Schallenberger’s visit, will say in the 
schoolroom double desks have been 
changed for single desks, new _ black- 
board put in, two new pictures hung and 
two new flags. 

In the yard both vegetable and flower 
gardens have been planted. A new out- 
house has been built and the outhouses 
and wood shed have been painted. The 
fence has been repaired. 

The children are making great plans 
for Dr. Schallenberger and your visit. 
Each of the children has some outside 
interest. For your entertainment we 
have planned on having some physicai 
culture exercises and the flag salutes in 
the yard, concert recitations and a solo 
by one of the pupils. 

The campaign in this mountainous county 
attracted the attention of the city press. From 
one account I extract a paragraph:— 

She visited every school in the county 
except one isolated mountain district. 
People came fourteen and twenty miles 


-@- 
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to hear her day and night addresses, with 
which she was kept busy from Monday 
to Friday. Dr. Schallenberger was es- 
pecially struck with the modern sanitary 


methods she found in vogue. Every 
door and window is screened. Individual 
drinking cups, individual paper towels 
and similar improvements are had in 
even the more remote mountain districts. 
Every school trustee in the county 
heard Dr. Schallenberger speak. Ex- 


hibits of handicraft work compared fav- 
orably with exposition prize winners. 


Where other officials have failed of signifi- 
cant universal improvement through revelation 
of neglect and indecency, the state commis- 
sioner and county superintendent have suc- 
ceeded through the slogan, “Make the Good 
Contagious.” 


The trustees and parents were willing to be- 
gin sessions very early or to hold them late, and by 
using the evenings as well as the days, and 
by the use of a mountain-climbing automobile 
they were able to see an unbelievable num- 
ber of schools. 

Practically every man, woman and child in 
the rural districts of San Benito County shook 
hands for the first time in their lives with an offi- 
cial representative of the state. 

The sentiment universally expressed was, 
“We have only made a beginning in the im- 
provements.” 


.0+-+@+ 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The six-and-six plan, the six-three-and-three 
plan, the intermediate school and the Junior 
High School are so near alike that we have them 
all in mind when we speak of the Junior High 


School and we say Junior High School 
referring to any one of the four plans. We do 


this because it is in much more general use 
and because it seems to describe most signifi- 
cantly the department of which we speak. 


It is already certain that the old elementary 
school of eight grades is side-tracked and that 
the old high school of four grades will soon 
be out of commission 

It is useless to try to locate the honor of 
installing the new classification. Individuals 
may be interested but the educational world 
will never care. It came so suddenly and was 
accepted so promptly that no one has taken any 
interest in its origin. 

Berkeley, California, in the days of Superin- 
tendent Frank Bunker, made the most of a sen- 
sation and Los Angeles was first to introduce 
it on a large scale. Housten was one of the 
first cities to erect special Junior High School 
buildings and equip them completely for new 
work. We mention these not to honor them 
especially but to record certain important facts. 
If perchance some other city claims earlier 
distinction in the line of either it will not con- 
cern us. All that we have in mind is that these 


are three distinctions attained. 


We select two cities which have been among 
the latest to make a start. We select Erie, 
Pennsylvania, because it has been voted in 
since the Cincinnati meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, and, apparently, was 
inspired to prompt action because of the Cin- 
cinnati resolutions. Here are the resolutions 
of the Erie Board of Education :— 

“That provision be made after the comple- 
tion of the new high school for the partial re- 
modelling of the Central High School, to make 
it a cosmopolitan high school; 

“That the six-and-six plan which contem- 
plates both a junior and senior high school be 
adopted for this school district. In this con- 
nection, we quote with our endorsement the 
following from the resolutions adopted at the 
recent national convention at Cincinnati; 

“Resolved, that we note with approval the 
increasing tendency to establish, beginning 
with the seventh grade, differentiated courses 
of study aimed more effectively to prepare the 
child for his probable future activities. We 
believe that as a result of these modifications 
a more satisfactory type of instruction will be 
developed and that a genuine economy of 
time will result.” 

In ten years the high school 
Erie went from 667 to 1,400, an increase of 773 
of 110 per cent. 

The enrollment aside from the high school 
went from 6,996 to 8,834 an increase of 1,838 


enrollment of 
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or twenty-five per cent. That is the high school 
enrollment increased four and a half times as 
fast as that of the lower grades. 

This immense increase in the high school en- 
rollment which is sure to keep the pace, helped 
this prompt action in Erie. Superintendent I. B. 
Bush made the most of the conditions and the 
opportunity. 

The other example is that of Somerville, 
Massachusetts, because of the cautious yet ef- 
fective way in which the Junior High School 
idea has been introduced. 

Here, too, the high school enroll- 
ment has increased at a fabulous rate 
until the problem of accommodations 
has become intense. 

Somerville has always been 
Instead of 
Su- 
and 


ex- 
tremely conservative. 
proposing a Junior High School, 
perintendent Charles S. Clark 
Principal Joseph A. Ewart, of the 
Forster elementary school, quietly 
put the upper three grades on an in- 
dependent schedule, which made it 
possible for students to do a year’s 
high school work in 
and to substitute 
usual work for 


some branches 
hitherto un- 
other students. The 
such as to turnthe experiment 
into a demonstration. Apparently Somerville will 
in the near future solve her problem of accommo- 
dations by establishing fully equipped Junior High 
Schools. 

3etween these two extreme methods of in- 
troduction there are many grades of courage 
and caution. 


some 


success has been 


Almost without exception the Junior High 
School consists of the two upper elementary 
grades and the lowest high school grade. 


The purpose of this re-arrangement is to 
change the attitude of the school and of the 


teacher toward the pupils. The attitude of the 
teachers in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
changes instthetively from that of the first, 


second and third grades. 


No teacher is so obtuse as not to know that a 
child at nine, ten and eleven is radically differ- 
ent from what he was at six, seven and eight, 
but the “system” has never recognized an equal 
difference in the 
fourteen, until now. 


years twelve, thirteen ard 

The studies are entirely different at nine, ten 
and eleven from those of six, seven and eight. 
The reading, the number work, language work, 
nature study, everything changes completely at 
nine. 

There should be just as complete a change at 
twelve, thirteen and fourteen. This should be 
as true in regard to the attitude as in the 
jects taught. 


sub- 


Promotion up to and through the sixth grade 
must be practically by grade and not by sub- 
jects, but to continue this, as has been generally 
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done, in the seventh, eighth and ninth is inde- 
tensible. The practice of three-fourths of the 
Junior High Schools is that they promote by 
subjects and not by grades. . 

The teachers also need an entirely different 
education and professional training. This has 
been recognized in the case of teachers of the 
first three and the second three years, also be- 
tween the upper four and the preceding five 
years, but there has never been any recognition 
of the same need between the second three 


! years 
and the third until now. 
As a matter of fact it has been 


recognized in practice. Rarely will 
any city take a state or city normal 
school graduate and put her into a 
Seventh or eight grade while there 
is no hesitancy below those grades. 

Again, the 


had 


ninth 
any place in 


grade has never 
the high school, 
and has rarely been treated as though 
it belonged there. 

Every superintendent, principal, 
and teacher knows that a large num- 
ber of the first students 
never stay beyond the first year and 
the whole class is considered from 
the standpoint of uncertainty. 

The Junior High School does as much good 
to the high school as it the young 
people. Now those who go to the senior high 
school go there to stay and they are so con- 
sidered from the first. 

A lad of twelve is at the time in life when he 
is full of ambition. He wants to sell papers, 
shine shoes, run of errands for some business 
man, hangs round a store or hotel where he 
can be useful. He likes to pick berries to sell, 
to have hens of his own, to have rabbits, or 
pigeons, have a garden of his own but rebels at 
picking up potatoes, killing potato bugs, or do- 
ing anything that is bov’s work. 

The Junior High School recognizes this. 


year will 


does to 


The testimony is unanimous from those who 
have a Junior High Schoo! that young people 
stay in school longer than they would other- 
wise. 

The testimony is equally unanimous that fewer 
leave school at the end of the sixth grade. 

Wherever it has been on trial long enough 
it is fully demonstrated that the high school en- 
rollment is benefited even through the twelfth 
class. 

Without exception students are admitted from 
the Junior High School automatically, and they 
no time in adjusting themselves to the 
senior high school subjects and methods. 


7 - 
ose 


The testimony is universal that the Junior 
High School meets the cultural as well as vo- 
cational needs of normal children, and that it 


alone meets the needs 
that age. 

We are indebted to Superintendent I. B. 
Bush of Erie, for many definite facts which he 
has obtained by 
Questionnaire. 


of exceptional children at 


means of an _ extensive 
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HOME AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 


Cook County, Illinois, under the leadership 
of Edward J. Tobin. county superintendent, 
has systemized out-of-school work so com- 
pletely and wholesomely that there is no inter- 
ference with school duties; no credit is given 
for it in school, and yet he secures a very gen- 
eral adoption of his school-and-home work 
scheme, attains almost uniform persistency in 
the work, retains the interest and activity after 
leaving school until eighteen years of age, gets 
definite characier effects, and influences adults 
as well as children. 

There are no haphazard features. Children 
are not encouraged to do childish things or 
mere routine duties in the name of education. 

This does not relieve any child of any school 
duties. 

A child must enroll himself in May, 1915, for 
whatever he wishes to do in 1915-1916 and he 
must continue in that activity for one full year, 
vacation and all. He enlists for a year and 
not for a school year. 

Whatever his choice he must have exposed 
for all passers-by to see, a white board, ten by 
twelve inches, with the words :— 

MEMBER OF 
COOK COUNTY 
SCHOOL AND HOME 
CLUB. 

He must choose definitely one of 
of activities. 

In case of a garden club he must make out 
a plan for his teacher, in a book provided for 
the purpose, stating how much land he has se- 
cured, how much rent he is to pay, how much 
of his plot is to be devoted to each crop that 
he is to raise. He must report that his father 
has seen his plan, approves of it, and will al- 
low him to have as his own all the profit there- 


these lines 


from. He may choose, if he pleases, to join 
the poultry club. And all the conditions apply 
here. Whoever passes the place must be able 


to see the attractive white board club announce- 
ment. He may include in the poultry plan pig- 
eons or rabbits, but always as a business and 
for profit. This is no play, although it is keen 
enjoyment. 


It may be that instead of a profit club a 
boy or girl may wish to join a music club. In 
this case she must enroll herself in May or 
June for the following year. She must spec- 
ify what phase of music she is to undertake, 
who is to be her teacher, how much she will 
practice each week; also that her mother knows 
her plan, approves it and will encourage her 
in it. The school teacher agrees to give at- 
tention to her work as to other club members. 

If she prefers she may enlist in domestic sci- 
ence at home. In this case she accepts an out- 
line course in either cooking or sewing, agrees 
to follow the plan faithfully, doing the as- 
signed work weekly. The mother approves, 
agrees to see that she does her work faithfully 
and the teacher supervises enough to know 
to what extent her work is of definite educa- 
tional value. 

There is also a business club for boys who 
want to sell or carry papers, work in a store 
hefore and after school and on Saturdays, or 
to work out on the farm of fathers of neigh- 
bors or in the gardens of some other boys. In 
this case a boy must make all plans in May 
or June of the year before, must state what 
his plans are, what arrangements he has made 
with others, at what rate he is to work and 
all other details. The father must approve 
the plans and he must make a satisfactory 
report to his teacher regularly. 

There are more than 3,000 boys and girls en- 
rolled in clubs for next year. 

There are five districts in rural Cook County, 
each with a country life director, with a sal- 
ary ranging from $2,100 the first vear to $2,500. 


These men are under contract for the entire 
twelve months, not excepting Saturdays or 
vacations. 

These country life directors know of every 
club and of all members. They are a great 
aid and inspiration, especially in the summer 
vacation. 


Each of these men has $412 to pay teachers 
for vacation supervising. This is paid to the 
various teachers who agree to supervise their 
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club members and other unsupervised club 


members during vacation. 

This is supplementary to the supervision of 
the country life director. It is paid for by the 
county which has appropriated $2,060 for this 
season, and it is ample to secure adequate su- 
pervision. 

A Chicago daily paper gives one hundred 
dollars each year to the school in each of the 
five districts whose club has the largest com- 
bined net profit per member, and also a silver 
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trophy cup to the member who has the largest 
net profit. 


Miss Mary E. Ryan’s school Clearing dis- 
trict, for illustration, won the $100 last year 


because her children earned the largest average 
amount in their club work, that is, the larg- 
est average for every child above nine years of 
age. 


Last year the East Prairie School made this 
famous record :— 


SCHOOL FIELD AND GARDEN CLUBS. S 
[East Prairie School, Season of 1914, Seth Shepard, Teacher.] 


Sq, Rods 


Amt. Rec. from NET 
Age in plot NAME OF CROP PLANTED Garden Expenres PROFIT 
14 6 Rn es ie eG eek Pe Cea inenucecesaeeeesauewuds $39.30 $7.00 $32.30 
14 6 Carssts. Onions, AsteEs, BOGOR. iccicécckcnccssssaeca 96.04 1.30 24.74 
14 16 Parsley, Omens, KRacitnes, Asters. .6.040..ssedesc’edesn 132.65 5.30 127.35 
13 3 INS aE ae rn oe 14.10 3.25 10.85 
13 12 ne, ED a aaea hae sau ek eaman ak anie ele 21.25 8.00 18.25 
12 120 ice ae ERE ck ae es sk LR ek eet cae 27.60 9.50 18.10 
12 7 Radishes, Lettuce, Beets, Carrots, Onions, Cucumbers, 14.05 2.20 11.85 
12 6 Carrots, Omions, Asters, Radishes........ccccccccccccece 96.57 1.25 25.32 
14 R80 IE, onto Paice aude ds Ched anc knbkad Bancawaaaes 6 51.15 3.60 47.55 
13 130 ene rien een cee Pett ie 9h edt teen ER Er 43.45 12.25 30.20 
12 7 SRE. PROCES 5 o:05ibaS <canddaunmacice secon pide eka weeks 16.78 73 16.05 
12 160 CM 64. e iiss ice en eS ea Mee To ‘i eats 37.16 7.00 30.16 
12 16 Parsiey, Onions, Asters, Radighes. oo. ..ccccsccccssscsson 32.65 5.25 127.40 
1g 6 Roonirani, Beans. RAGISWES. ....< 00 <0cs0secccecedcosesees 18.40 5.56 12.84 
12 52 RN cd aes oS ei) a Cils e eked. git es ee 84.00 4.95 79.05 
12 4 Ee, EE oc ao kidnb abn waneicdaw an oak KS Sowa 11.50 1.20 10.30 
12 6 PER, NEE 5 oes obs 3 au Vialk oes cde obdieideka ea 93.75 1.45 22.30 
12 100 DIS ei cek oi iia dee cmeelels wuld omaha wa koa cane 165.31 27.05 138.26 
12 6 RE PEN ooo sic i avedaedeaabeeaens ee cee ee 25.15 9.75 22.40 
]1 10 STN © MI Fours bo soe aces seis seis Seki ae ee 20.15 3.20 16.95 
12 80 RRR tee hacia Sn ee ee ‘ 147.10 12.75 134.35 
10 3 eR ha Gee arate maranaalnn Metin! Wr Fis. = Sat 10.68 1.85 28.83 
12 60 Cea 6 UR cp itn ck kao hr iwaken eae uence teas 133.90 37.50 96.40 
11 48 MO. MEM es ek eee 58.25 10.78 47.47 
1] 99 Sweet Corn, Carrots, Beets, Radishes, Onions........... 40.55 7.55 33.00 
10 12 I ING io ccc aten dsc dad abs oo RE A Oks woes mae ke 22.75 9.56 13.19 
10 5 rt erg yt : 19.01 2.57 16.44 
1] 2 REM ER is eee es ars aes wekceadbnk beet 6.90 40 6.50 
10 2 Carrots, Radishes, Cucumbers, Cabbage, Celery......... 7.10 .25 6.85 


Total 

Among the definite benefits are the enlist- 
ment of the father and mother in the school- 
supervised work of the child. 
It brings teacher, child, parents and country 
life director together frequently in a 
rather than an artificial way. 

It keeps the child interestingly busy about 
home Saturdays and in vacation. 

It is educational. The child is learning some- 
thing all the time. It makes for efficiency. 

There is sufficient competition in each dis- 
trict of twenty odd rural schools to intensify 
community interest. 

The school work, day by day, feels the effect 
of these club activities. All winter these dis- 


natural 














$1,376.25 $191.00 $1,185.25 
tricts of twenty odd rural schools have spelling 
contests, declaiming contests, inter-visitation 
and in other ways intensify friendly acquain- 
tance, culminating in a grand festival in May or 
June for each district, or in some cases where 
the schools are not located for natural com- 
munity interest in two festivals for a district. 
As a matter of fact, there were this year twelve 
picnics for the five districts. It has been my 
privilege to attend for a full day a festival in 
each of the five districts. 


In the late winter days the children test seed 
corn for the farmers at a schedule price. 


There is not a dull day in rural Cook County. 
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HIGH SCHOOL MORALS 


There are few phases of modern mischief 
more exasperating than the practice of defaming 
high school students. The outrage continues 
although not one of these statements has ever 
been substantiated. The fact is, as 
knows, that the only place where every possible 


protection is placed about young people in their 


everyone 


teens is in school. 
If a the 
chances are 999 in a 1,000 that it is despite the 


high school student goes 


wrong 
school and not because of it. The hours of the 
high school are those in which temptation is 
least. The students have something definite to 
think about and talk about that they have to 
think about. The devil 
mind to prey upon when a student is in 


high school. 


idle 
the 


does not find an 


There are no nooks and corners in which a 
boy and girl can get away for evil speech, even 
It is the 
place in the city where they have to be in the 


in or about the school building. one 
lime-light, where they are in the mass. 

If the life of boys and girls was wholly in 
high school hours and in the high school build- 
ing not one in ten thousand would go wrong. 
If a girl who happens to be in the high school 
goes wrong out of the school you might just 
as Sanely lay it to the homes of the city, to the 
churches, to the stores, to the streets, or to any 
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other place or condition as to the high school. 


° +c - - 

But this does not prevent men and women 
ordinarily decent and usually intelligent from 
saying most vicious things about the high 
school. Personally we have “called down” 


some men most effectively but it was left to Su- 
perintendent Duncan MacKinnon of San Diego 
to do the most complete act of which 


in this direction. 


we know 


As usual, as always, so far as we know, there 
was a purpose other than telling the truth ac- 
tuating the defamer. In a suburb a movement 
was on hand to establish a local small high 
school instead of sending the young people to 
San Diego to one of the best high schools in 
the United States. Naturally the movement was 
not making great headway because of the un- 
reasonableness of it, and in the emergency a 
man of eminent honesty, pre-eminent ability, a 
leader who does not like to be thwarted in any 
undertaking, said ) 
to the published “on the authority of 
a physician that in the San Diego high school 
there had been six infants born this year, and 
that there are more to follow, and he thought it 
would be better to keep our children where we 
could see them and know what they were do- 


ing. 


at a public meeting according 
reports, 


Anyone who knows 


Duncan MacKinnon 
knows what would happen to the man who made 
such a statement. Immediately there was a mass 
meeting in the same place that the charge had 
been made, and 


MacKinnon, the high school 


principal, the dean of women and the chairman 


of the board appeared. The man who had 
made the charge denied that he had said it, 
but in view of the insistence of the reports 


he later made a most complete and satisfactory 
Written admission that he had no facts whatever 
upon which to base the statement if he made it. 
The good result of it all was the opportunity ta 
show the people how completely protected the 
1,650 students in the high school are, how skill- 
fully and nobly everything is done to make the 
high school a “safety first” moral proposition. 

Here is the published apology :— 

“Dear Sir: In your issue of March 20, in a ree 
have 
made certain charges which would involve the 


port of a school meeting, I am reported to 
— 


morality of a few of the pupils of the San Diego 
High School, and the lack of 
the therewith. 

“The article was published without my knowl- 


supervision of 


faculty in connection 


edge or consent, and does not quote me core 


rectly. Nevertheless, at a private meeting, I 


was thoughtless enough to put into words a 


rumor which had been repeated to me, upon 


what I then supposed was reliable 


authority, 
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but which rumor I have since found out cannot 
in any manner whatsoever be substantiated, and 
which, in view of subsequent investigation I be- 
lieve to be absolutely 

“T most cheerfully acknowledge that I 


untrue. 

was 
wrong in giving voice, even to the extent which 
I did, to such a baseless rumor, and desire to ex- 
press my sincere regret for having given the 
slightest countenance to it, and by such thought- 
lessness to have been the means of having it re- 


, 


ported, in any form, in the public press.’ 


<> 
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ARCHITECTURAL LEADERSHIP 
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We plant 
that is so far beyond most architectural designs 
that it 

It is a one-story, fire-proof building with eight 
grade rooms, manual training room, domestic 
science room, office, library, teacher’s rest room 
with kitchenette, 


toilet for teacher’s room, toilet for kindergarten, 


have seen an _ elementary 


deserves elaborate comment. 


provision for kindergarten, 
bath room, toilet rooms, dressing rooms, audi- 
torium to seat 600 with arrangements for stor- 
ing seats so that it can be used for gymnastics, 
sociables and neighborhood gatherings. 

Each class room is lighted from one side and 
from above, there being a ceiling light and a 
roof light about two feet above the ceiling light, 
with shades that can be drawn in from any side 
so as to throw the ceiling light wherever needed 
or be shut off. 

These are in barest outline suggestions of the 
supervisor merit of the plan. There are five en- 
trances and no stairs to any classroom or to 
the auditorium. 

It is absolutely fire-proof. The building is 
142 by 160 feet, and the entire contract cost was 
but $37,000. The city is building three of these 
elementary buildings this year, one of which is 
practically complete. 

The school building occupies an entire city 
block, and the grounds are to be as beautiful as 
the building, which is from every side “a thing 
of beauty and a joy for all.” 

There is an adjoining block which is to be 
a playground amply equipped. 

Where is this materialized vision? In Sioux 
Falls, the metropolis of South Dakota, a city of 
20,000 population. Who is responsible for it? 
The Board of Education of five members, elected 
by the people, each serving five years, and one 
member elected annually. Also Superintendent 
A. A. McDonald, a young man with high edu- 
cational intelligence, administrative power, and 
a gift for community leadership, and last, but 
by no means least, the architects, Patton, Holmes 
Flynn of built 
college any 
firm of which we know. 


have 
than 


and Chicago who more 


school and buildings other 
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For economy, for convenience, for educa- 


tional service, we have never seen a fire-proof, 
ideally lighted school 


elementary building to 


compare with this. 


&-+-0-4b-0-+4+e~ 
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EDUCATIONAL LEADERS AS I HAVE KNOWN 
THEM 

In the 1915-16 the 
article each week on some distinguished Ameri- 





year editor will have an 
educator. 

of the 
Winship has been 


can 
Mr. 
write 
“Reminiscences” and he has so far yielded as to 
write of 


the times 


persistently urged to 


Because tendency of 


American Educational Leaders with 
somewhat of a personal flavor. 

It has been his exceptional privilege to know 
more or less intimately every prominent educator 
in every section of the country for more than 
forty years. 

He has known them in their work as well as 
in their public activities. 

He has known many men of National educa- 
tional interest in their day. Some will live any- 
way, others should have at least passing recog- 
nition and no one now living knew them all as 


did Mr. Winship. 


Henry Barnard and John Eaton, Wicker- 
sham and White, Hancock and Higby, Sheldon 
and Calkins, Howland and Hinsdale, Harris and 
Philbrick and Peabody, Morgan and 
Mayo, Rickoff and Richards, Curry and Swett, 
Tarbell and Marble, Newell and Powell, 
and Lyte, Woodward and Wilson, Draper and 


Harper, 


Parker, 
Lane 


Foshay and Salisbury, Patterson and 
Dickinson, Hager and Boyden, Larkin Dunton 
and Arnold Tompkins. 

But Mr. Winship knows the living men as 
In- 


deed, it has been the privilege of no other man 


well as he knew those who have passed on. 


to know so thoroughly and intimately the work 
of all the living educational leaders from Henry 


Sabin and Homer Seerley to McAndrew and 
Wirt, as does Mr. Winship. 
He knows practically every normal school 


leader in his ‘work, knows every state superin- 
tendent who has been long in office and knows 
him in his field, knows nearly every county su- 
perintendent who has distinguished himself by 
noble achievement; knows nearly every superin- 
tendent of a city of educational prominence, and 
most of the men who are attracting attention 
in Schools of Education, Teachers Colleges and 
University Departments of Education. 

From this wealth of acquaintance and experi- 
ence Mr. Winship will make the Journal of Edu- 
cation of 1915-16 a distinct contribution to edu- 
cational literature. 

It wall 
possibly render, 


no other man could 
make the Journal of 


service that 


It will 


be a 








Education of 1915-16 of inestimable value in 
every library and school and indispensable to 
every teacher and student of education. 

The series will begin on September 2 with an 
article on Colonel Francis W. Parker. This is 
the elaboration of an address prepared for 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1914. 

The Journal of Education will maintain every 
feature that has made it indispensable to every 
educator interested in being informed upon the 
best things being done educationally. 

Mr. Winship’s descriptive articles under the 
caption LOOKING ABOUT 
tional in scope and as enlightening as to achieve- 


will be as. na- 
ments as ever. 

In addition to these features there will be a 
long list of vitalizing articles by virile educators. 





SYMPOSIUMS 

The Journal of Education will make a speci- 
ality of Symposiums in 1915-16. This was for 
several years a leading feature of the Journal 
of Education, and it will be resumed under bet- 
ter conditions than ever because these are 
times in which there are genuine differences 
of opinion which can be brilliantly presented 
from both sides. 

There has never been a time when there were 
sO many progressive educational movements 
upon which the best men and women differ. 

In college and university circles there is an 
intensity of interest never. approached before. 
Events in the Universities of Illinois. Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, Wisconsin, at Decatur, Illinois; at 
Missoula, Montana and elsewhere raise the ques- 
tion as to the relation of regents to presidents 
and presidents to professor’s as never before. 

The question of duplication of institutions and 
of work in institutions is as virile as anything 
in the educational field. ; 

Surveys are making a great upheaval. 
When? By whom? 
moment just now. 

The coming of the Junior College also makes 
radically new conditions in the realm of higher 
education. 

The Junior High School is even more revo- 
lutionary (or evolutionary) in its tendency. 
“The Foundations and their relation to higher 
education are a_ feature 


What? 
These are of immense 


viewed with joy or 
alarm according to the point of view. 
Pensions by Foundations, by States and by 


Cities are also of intense interest to teachers of 


every class and condition. Why? How? 
When? By whom? These are vital questions. 
Tenure of office for teachers and superin- 


tendents is now to be located more discriminat 
ingly than ever before. 
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Large school boards or small? 


appointed ? 


Elected or 
Experts or 
term or long? 


laymen? 
All elected at 


For three vears or five vears? 
these questions 


For short 
once, or elected 


All 


administrative 


in groups? 
are of highest 
significance. 
Should equal di- 
rective force in elementary and high schools? 
Should the superintendent deal with teachers 


of a building directly or through the principal? 
Should the 


the superintendent have 


superintendent have anything to 
do with the business management or only with 
the educational features? 

These make symposiums of the utmost 


portance. 


im- 
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LUCK NOT SKILL 
Few young men who go to prison cannot 
play ball or any game of skill, even checkers 
and chess are rarely known by them, but they 
know all sorts of games of chance. 
for luck rarely with skill. 

cant fact. 


They play 
This is a most signifi- 


~~ * ys 
> 


= 





The Interborough Association of Women 
Teachers of New York City are to present the 
name of Miss Grace C. Strachan, district su- 
perintendent of New York City, as a candidate 
for the presidency of the National Education 


Association at Oakland. 
Idaho has joined the states that require all 
school districts that do maintain a high 


school to pay tuition in some school district that 
does maintain a high school. 


not 


Nevada has enrolled among the teacher-pen- 


sion states. She starts cautiously but defi- 


nitely. 
Deficits are the nightmares of many a city 
school system and of at least one state. 
American Institute of Instruction, 
University, Cambridge, July 1 to 3. 
The Cooley bill and all other 
bills died in the Illinois Legislature. 
National Education Association, 
California, August 16 to 22. 


Harvard 


vocational 
Oakland, 


Maine extends the required school year from 
twenty-six to thirty weeks. 

3etter work means better pay, and better pay 
must mean better work. 

A rural school without a Victrola is an edu- 
cational tragedy. 

New Mexico has adopted the county unit plan 
of taxation. 

Spanish is to be taught in most of the South- 
west States. 
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MUSIC AS A FINE ART AND 
SINGING AS A JOY 


Will come into your schools with the use of our 


SUPERB NEW SERIES 


THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


The most beautiful and richly complete series of basal music books for elementary 
and grammar grades that’ has ever been published. It is the work of experts, men 
who have gained eminent recognition. 


The editors of THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES are: 


HORATIO W. PARKER, Dean of the Department of Music, Yale University, 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director, Department of School Music, North- 
western University. 


EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE, Director of Music, Public Schools, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


W. OTTO MIESSNER, Director of the Department of Music, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 





«Material The material in this series was chosen after a thorough study 

of the entire range of the world’s music; in order to collect it, per- 
sonal visits were made to all the great cultural centers of Europe 
and America. Original contributions were secured from many 
of the world’s most noted composers. This array of fresh beau- 
tiful song material is unequaled. 


From the beginning the aim of the editors was to outline an 
Pedagogy ideal course covering every phase of classroom work. From this 
outline each problem has been placed just where experience has 
shown that it can best be handled. The entire pedagogical foun- 
dation was worked out in every detail. 








In its mechanical make-up the series is a delight to the eye. 
Typography The pages present clear, unbroken lines, and a beautifully-fin- 
! ished appearance. The clean-cut type and the balance je pro- 


portion in the spacing of the pages produce an especially attrac- 
tive result. 













BOOK ONE, 144 pages, for second and third grades 
BOOK TWO, 176 pages, for fourth and fifth grades 
BOOK THREE, 208 pages, for sixth and seventh grades 


30 cents 
35 cents 








, ° 40 cents 
BQOK FOUR, 224 pages, for eighth grades ; ; (In press) 
BOOK OF ACCOMPANIMENTS for Books TWO and THREE . ‘ (In press) 
PRIMARY SONG BOOK FOR SIGHT READING (In press) 


TEACHER’S MANUAL (with accompaniments to Book One and additional rote songs) $1.00 


SILVER, BURDETT & COPPANY 


221 Columbus «Avenue, Boston, -7Mass. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


GERMANY AND THE NOTE. 


It is likely to be two or three weeks before 
Germany sends a reply to President Wilson’s 
note; for its preparation could not be begun 
until some time after the German Ambassador’s 
messenger had reached Berlin with the informa- 
tion which was entrusted to him. But in the 
meantime, it is interesting to note a marked 


change in the tone of the leading German 
newspapers toward tthe United States. The 
truculence and the apparent desire to kindle 
animosity which had been shown previously 


are absent, for the most part. It is clear that 
the President’s note was much more moderate 
than the abrupt resignation of Mr. Bryan had led 
the German public to expect; and the German 
papers seem to find it as hard as the American 
papers to fathom Mr. Bryan’s reasons for his 
course. 


THE WAR COST IN MONEY. 


The war credit just voted enthusiastically and 
without dissent by the British Parliament, is for 
two hundred and fifty million pounds, or 
$1,250,000,000. It follows upon a credit for a 
like amount voted last March, and upon three 
earlier credits, the five credits amounting to 
the amazing sum of $4,310,000,000. And this 
for a war which has continued for only a little 
more than ten months, but the end of which is 
not yet in sight. Premier Asquith estimates the 
cost of the war to Great Britain, from now on, 
at not less than $15,000,000 a day. The expendi- 
tures of the other Powers involved are upon a 
like gigantic scale. Ultimately, the result of 
the war may pivot on financial exhaustion al- 
most as much as upon losses in the field. 
Austria is already finding extreme difficulty in 
raising money, and the Vienna Press bitterly 
attacks the leading bankers who refuse to take 
up the loan. 


THE COST IN HUMAN LIVES. 


The frightful cost of the European war in hu- 
man lives is shown by recent official statements. 
Up to the 9th of June, the total casualities on 
land to the British forces were 258,069, or an 
average of about 6,500 a week for forty weeks. 
This according to a _ statement made in the 
House of Commons. The Prussians lists,up to 
the first of June, showed nearly 1,400,000 casuali- 
ties; the losses in the South German State 
amount to about 400,000 more; and the cost of 
the heavy fighting in Galicia must bring the 
total German lesses up to the two-million-mark. 
As to Russia, if the figures given out by the 
German and Austrian authorities are even ap- 
proximately correct, there are 1,115,000 Rus- 
sians now in captivity. The losses in killed and 
wounded are considerably less, but are probably 
at least 750,000. The number of Teuton pris- 
oners in the hands of the Allies is not far from 
1,000,000. Most of these are Austrians; but 
the Austrian losses in killed and wounded, 


which must be very heavy, have never been offi- 
cially reported. Neither are there any avail- 
able figures of French losses. But even the par- 
tial figures above summarized, reach an appall- 
ing total for ten months of war. 


THE WORKING OF PRIZE COURTS. 


All judical processes which involve the 
weighing of evidence and the making of pre- 
cedents are slow; and the working of the British 
prize courts is no exception to the rule. It is 
not surprising that American shippers and ship 
Owners grow restive under these delays and the 
losses resulting. But no complaint is made of 
harsh or unjust decisions; and delayed justice 
is surely better than hasty injustice. Moreover, 
the delay is not*always the fault of the Govern- 


ment. The hearing before the prize court in 
the case of three Scandinavian steamships, 
loaded with cargoes of American meat was 


postponed for three weeks the other day, at the 
request of the owners of the vessels and the 
Scandinavian consignees. The Chicago packers 
affected were anxious to have the cases go on, 
but the ship-owners and consignees had reasons 
of their own for delay. They were afraid of new 
evidence which they believed the Government 
had in hand. 
AND NOW LITTLE SAN MARINO. 

The entrance of the little Republic of San 
Marino into the war, on the side of the Allies, 
has attracted little attention from “the man in 
the street,” but it is ,an interesting incident. 
Perched on a spur of the Apennines, nearly 
3,000 feet above the sea level, this little republic 
has somehow maintained an independent exist- 
ence for more than a thousand years. While 
empires have risen and fallen, it has managed to 
“sit tight,” and its little army of less than 1,000 
men has had nothing to do. Its area is only 
thirty-eight square miles—less than one thirtieth 
of that of Rhode Island—and its population is 
11,041. But it had pluck enough last Novem- 
ber, when the German Ambassador demanded 
the destruction of its wireless station at Monte 
Titano, to reply that “it had never permitted in- 
terference by other states in its internal affairs.” 
Now that it has officially joined itself with Italy, 
and declared itself to be in a state of war, it has 
deprived Austria of the opportunity which it 
would otherwise have had to make use of its 
territory as neutral ground, on_ which its 
aeroplanes might find refuge and take on new 
supplies. 

WAR AND THE DRINK PROBLEM. 

Early in the war, the Czar of Russia used his 
despotic authority to good advantage by putting 
a complete stop to the vodka traffic. Although 
this meant an enormous sacrifice of public 
revenue because the traffic had been a Govern- 
ment monoply, the increased efficiency of the 
army was an abundant compensation. The Ger- 
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NEW READERS AND MAPS 


Winning Honors as Finest Expression of School Publications 


BASIC READERS 
An Eight Book Series for the Grades 


The Holton-Curry Readers. By M/. Adelaide Holton, for ten years Supervisor of Primary Education in Minne- 
apolis Schools, and Charles Madison Curry of IndianaState Normal School. 

Built on the principle that reading is one of the most profound influences in the life of the modern child, they embody 
the rarest selections from world literature—selections that in child interests, in simplicity of thought, gladness of tone, and 
vigor of spirit are best fitted to develop the reader from the first to the eighth grade. 

Natural expression is an important end, and the subject matter, with phonics, articulation, memory, and expression ex- 
ercises, dramatizations, is all planned to impel it. 

Artists : Frances Beem, Frederick Richardson, Maud Hunt Squire, Ned Hadley, Milo Winter. 
five in line drawings. Hapgood covers. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Lands and Peoples 


Asia: A Geography Reader. By Ellsworth Huntington, Assistant Professor of Geography, Yale University. 

By the brilliant young geographer, writer, and explorer, it is as good as a story. “The best supplementary geog- 
raphy on acontinent ever written.’’ Philip Emerson, Teacher of Geography, Cobbett School, Lynn, Mass. 75 cents 

South America: A Geography Reader. By /saiah Bowman. Lately Assistant Professor of Geography, Yale 
University, just appointed Director of the American Geographical Society. 

Says the Royal Geographical Society, London: “Valuable developments of the work of the American 
Society under his direction may be anticipated.” 

His book reflects his Andean and South American explorations. A revelation of life and geographic conditions in 
South America. 75 cents 

Both books illustrated with half-tones from phetographs and many maps. Others in preparation, 


Three books in colors, 








Geographical 


Dramatic Readers 


Sunbonnets and Overalls: A Dramatic READER AND OPERETTA, J/ogate-Grover. Verses and stories about 
the famous little characters compose the first half of the book, and a simple little operetta, the second. Directions for 
drills, songs, dances, costumes and stage setting. Pictures in colors by the Mother of the Sunbonnet Babies. Primary 
grades. 40 cents 

Fairy Plays for Children: Malei R. Goodlander, Ethical Culture School, N. Y. Dainty little dramatizations of 
Nine favorite stories such as the Elves and the Shoemaker. Attractive and simple dances with music. Photographs re- 
produced in half tones illustrate production. Second and third grades. 35 cents 


Storyland in Play: Ada M. Skinner. A little reader containing both stories and dramatizations—fables and | 
folk lore. A great aid to natural expression in reading. Pictures in colors by Mary L. Spoor. For grades one and two. 

40 cents 

Stories to Act. Frances Gillespy Wickes. Thirty-two stories, fifteen dramatized, showing a wide range of 

subject-nature, animal and fairy tales, stories of the elements. Fifteen are dramatized. Simple, natural, spirited. Pictures 

in colors by Maud Hunt Squire. For grades two and three. 40 cents. 


RAND McNALLY SCHOOL WALL MAPS 


The Guode Series of Wall Maps, By J. Paul Goode, Associate Professor of Geography, University of 
Chicago. 

Writes L. H. Wood, Professor of Geography, Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. ‘The Teachers at the 
Training School say ‘the Goode Maps just talk.’ These maps portray the important things in colors and legend legible 
easily at any part of any schoolroom—every feature that a map should present strongly to the eye is beautifully brought 
out. The maps give America the right to rank with France, Germany, and England inthe art of geography. Printed ’ 
in colors. Size 46 x 67 and 66 x 46. 

Chamberlin’s [ap of North America During the Great Ice Age. Thomas C. Chamberlin, Head of 
Department of Geology, University of Chicago. 

By the world authority on glaciation, this map is the most complete expression on the subject, and the only large 
scale map of its kind. It shows extent of the ice flow in light blue, and direction of movement by dark blue arrows. Ter- 
minal moraines are also indicated. Printed in colors. Size 46 x 66. 

Van Cleef’s Rainfall Map of the United States.; Lugene VanOleef, Professor of Geography, Normal 
School, Duluth, Minn. 

A complete, accurate, and seientific map of the normal annual precipitation based upon the most recent bulletins of 
the United States Weather Bureau, ‘We have long needed such a map,” writes Professor DeC. Ward, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Printedin colors. Size 46 x 66. 

The True Literary [ap of the British Isles. Blanche 1. True, Fargo College, Fargo, North Dakota, 

Says the American Schoolmaster, Ypsilanti, Mich.: ‘The publishers have done a great service to the cause of litera- 
ture and history teaching by the preparation of The True Literary Map. It not only represents the highest achievement 
in map-making, but makes available a vast amount of historical data which the student needs to have. It should find a 
place on the walls of every classroom.” Printed in colors. Size 46 x 66, 


Send for descriptive matter. 
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TEXTBOOKS—EDUCATIONAL, COMMERCIAL AND 
POLITICAL 


A, E, WINSHIP 


{Read at Department of Superintendence, Cincinnati, 1915. 


The school book problem is not of interest 
primarily to publishers as the interested politician 
tries to make the public believe. At the most 
not more than one hundred publishing houses 
can be affected by anything that happens to 
school books but ten thousand superintendents 
and supervisors, half a million teachers and 
twenty million children are annually interested 
and the vitality of America may beput in jaopardy. 

It is as true as it is trite that the best possible 
education of all the children of all the people is 
of the utmost importance to all the people. It is 
equally true and trite that you cannot have the 
best uniform and universal education if you sac- 
rifice the education of the child to any interest 
or group of interests that have in view any object 
aside from the best education of the whole child 
and of all children. 

It is equally true that there is no known 
scheme for education of all the children of all the 
people except through a system of schools pub- 
licly supported, which reaches every home that 
does not otherwise provide an equally good edu- 
cation for its children. Some people can provide 
just as well for their children, but all people 
would not do so if there were not municipal, 
state and national responsibility for education. 
There can be no uniform and universal scheme 
that does not base its opportunities upon groups 
of children in school. 

A school is a teacher and text-books. Every- 
thing else by way of building, equipment and ap- 
paratus exists to perfect the school and its op- 
portunities. You can have a school with other 
outfit than a teacher and text-books, but you 
cannot have a group of children learning even 
the essentials without both teacher and text-books. 

If the school books cost as much as teachers’ 
salaries we should still have them. If they cost 
a great deal, instead of a mere trifle, there would 
be less political nonsense than there is now. We 
are bound to have them. The only questions 
are as to their educational qualities, and the com- 
mercial scheme, with or without political inter- 
ference. 

It will be a glorious day for America when the 
employment of teachers and the selection of 
text-books is placed on the same non-political, 
non-influential basis that we have placed the 
building and repairing of our highways. 

Text-books are not only indispensable, but 
they depend for their value upon their especial 
merit as school books. There is as great range 
of merit in school books as in seeds, in cattle, 
and in horses. 

There is as great a difference in school books 
as in works of fiction, as in essays or poetry. It 
is almost as easy to be a writer of a great poem, 
a great novel, or a great essay as to be the 
author of a great school book. There has been 
no unprovement in great works of fiction, in 


Selections reprinted by request.] 


great poems or in great essays in half a century, 
but American school books have improved mar- 
vellously, almost miraculously. Nowhere in the 
world have they improved as in the United 
States. There is not a nation on earth in which 
the school books approach even faintly those 
of America. There must be some cause for 
this. Is it accidental? Far from it! Is it politi- 
cal? Far from it! 

Cities have made their reputations because 
teachers have developed some wonderfully effi- 
cient way of teaching something. Schools 
within cities have developed brilliant ideas. 
Teachers in schools have become great among 
their fellows by evolving some notably effi- 
cient way of achieving results in teaching. 

Teachers from far and near visit such schools 
to see how these results are obtained. It is not 
at all uncommon for a city to send its superin- 
tendent or supervisor long distances at public 
expense to study these schools. 

But no scheme or device or plan of teaching 
anything has ever spread its efficiency very far 
until it was put into a text-book and made 
available for everyone who choose to use it. It 
would cost a thousand times as much, yea, ten 
thousand times as much, to promote the gen- 
eral adoption of any great improvement in teach- 
ing by the visitation scheme as by the text-book 
plan. 

It is indispensable that there should be a 
great American clearing-house system to deter- 
mine the possible visions. Our system of text- 
book making is not only the greatest in the 
world, but it is very near the greatest feature in 
American education. 

There is no greater educational tragedy, no 
greater wrong perpetrated upon youth, no 
greater handicap to the next generation, than 
for a state to permit somebody or a group of 
somebodies to make a school book without a 
great evolutionary process, and then put it 
tyrannically upon the teachers, superintendents, 
and school officers. There is not a publishing 
house in America that could survive ten years 
if it made text-books in the way that even the 
very best of the state text-books in America 
have been made and published. 

There is not a rural school district in America 
where the entire cost of school books is twenty 
cents per capita, and by no possibility, even if 
the wildest dreams came true, could there be a 
saving of as much as two nickels a year per 
capita by using the cheapest text-books. But 
when you mass these nickels for the entire state, 
skillful mencan make these savings look large. 

The stock in trade of these men is the state- 
ment that you can get just as good books for 
fifteen cents as for thirty cents. To them one 
book is as good as another, just as one egg 


oo a 
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& Delays Pay No Dividends 


The longer your free text-books 
are without the Protection of the © 


Holden Book Covers 


The Quicker they will Wear Out! 
A Strong - Durable - Sanitary One-piece 
Cover will lengthen the lives of your 
_ books from 2 to 3 years—a Big Saving 
pee of the Taxpayers Money. 


0>-4>+0+4>+0+-@+0+ 
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The Holden Quick Repairing Materials 
for Repairing ANY Damage to the Inside of the books 
are a Necessity in Every Schoolroom. 
‘‘A Stitch in Time Saves Nine’ 
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The Holden Portfolios for School Exercises 


made from our famous Unfinished Leatherette Material 
Preserves and Protects Drawings, Writing 
Exercises, Records, ete. 





Made in various sizes 


<@> e-4>-e+4 


The Holden Fiber Towel 


HOLDS THE RECORD FOR STRENGTH 
made of fibers similar to those used in our Book Covers 
Extensively Used 





Samples will be furnished free 


Holden Quality Counts in the Long ‘Run! 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Company | 


SPRINGFIELD, MILES C, HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
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(Continued from page 696.) 
looks as good as another; but no one who _ is 
sensitive about the age of eggs ever buys cheap 
eggs, and no one who is sensitive about the 
value of school books ever buys cheap school 
books. It is a peculiar kind of that 
patronizes rummage sales. 
School life and spirit, methods 
vistas and visions 
Text-books in 


economy 


and purposes, 
shifting all the time. 
essentials may relatively uni- 
form from city to city, state to state, but not 
from year to year. When a state makes a school 
book, it uses it for many vears,—nowhere for a 
shorter time than a child’s entire elementary 
school life. There have rarely been five years 
during which in some subjects there has not 
been some discovery adopted and adapted by 


are 


be 


publishers. To make it impossible for a child 
ever to have the advantages of such a dis- 


covery is cruel, if not criminal, and a state-pub- 
lished text-book always makes it impossible to 
give a child the advantage of a new and valuable 
discovery. 

What would have happened to any state if in 
1911 a law had decreed that for five years there 
should be no change in automobiles, on the 
ground that it would be very much cheaper to 
use the 1911 pattern than to be investing in new 
schemes every year? Really that would have 
been economy. | But can: conceive of the 
state of mind of people in Kansas, for instance, 
if, the legislature had said that in 1912 no citizen 
could have a 1912 style, nor in 1913 a 1913 pat- 
tern, nor in 1914 a 1914 model, nor in 1915 a 
variety of that year? Would any man dare to 
go before the legislature and claim that he was 
a, public benefactor because his law had saved 


vou 


vast sums of money. to the people by making 


them use the 1911 pattern through all the year? 
Do you think he would boast of the fact that 
no man had a self-starter, a self-lighter, a non: 
skid tire, because. of his glorious 
economy? And yet that is precisely 
of claim in the case. of text-books for 
a state-published system. 

When shall we do a thousandth part as well 


vision of 
the kind 


children in 


for our children educationally as we do for our 
own luxuries? And it is all so petty. 

No state has ever made a school book that 
has contributed one educational idea to the 
school world. No publishing house that makes 
books rarely sees a year go by in which it does 
not contribute important educational ideas. 

Many states allow every city and town to 
have the best books. states allow 
to have the best books and make rural schools 
have the cheapest, and some few states make 
city and country schools have the cheapest books 
that can be had at a rummage sale. Sooner or 
later, we shall all face the best or the cheapest. 

And it will never stop with school books. Edu- 
cate the public to follow the fellows who in- 
fluence them to use cheap school books, where 
at the most they can by no possibility save more 
than a few cents per capita, and they will soon 
strike at salaries where they can save many 


Some cities 


‘dollars per capita. 


There is not a good hotel in the country 
that is run by a man whose aim is to invest the 
least possible sum. There is not a creditable 
city in America that seeks to invest as little as 
possible in streets, parks and public buildings. 
There is. no. section of any city that is improv- 
ing if the owners of property invest no more 
than they are forced to do by the health officials 
and the police department. 

taive ihe chil.iren of all America, North and 
South, East and West, in city and country, in 
seedtime and harvest, from the kindergarten to 
the ‘imiversity, the best educated and the best 
trained them men and women 
who can inspire them with the thrill of aspira- 
tion: give them a curriculum that is broad 
enough and high enough to meet the need of 
the dullest and the quickest; give them build- 
ings, grounds and equipment that fill every need. 
and school books which will simplify learning, 
whose information will give visions, whose every 
be illuminating; then shall give 
the intelligent, most 


teachers; give 


will we 


the 


page 


to the world most 


capable, the most worthy citizenship any nation 
or age has produced. 
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D. C. Heath & Co.’s Newest Books 





FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





Wells and Hart’s Geometry 


Characterized by the same pedagogical insight and ex- 
perience and the same spirit of progress that have made 
the Wells and Hart Algebras so successful. In method, 
material, adaptability, and perfect serviceableness it offers 
what geometry teachers have long sought but have not 
hitherto found. Plane, 80 cents. 


Towle and Jenks’s Second Year Latin 


Books I and II of the Gallic War, with notes, full gram- 
matical appendix, English-Latin exercises, vocabulary for 
Books I and II, and Selections for Sight Reading. Price, 
$1.20. Edition without the Sight Reading, 85 cents. 


Moulton’s Introductory Latin—Revised 


Well-graded and adequate preparation for second year 
Latin, so planned as to secure results with the greatest 
ease for both student and teacher. Price, $1.00. 


Dooley’s Vocational Mathematics 


Provides ample work in principles and their applications, 
and contains chapters on Carpentering and Building ; Sheet 
Metal Work; Bolts, Screws, and Rivets; Shafts, Pulleys, 
and Gears; Plumbing and Hydraulics ; Steam Engineering ; 
Electrical Work ; Mathematics for Machinists; and Textile 
Calculating. Price, $1,00. 


Dunn’s The Community and the 
Citizen—Revised 


This book departs from the traditional method of pre- 
senting civics. It is written in the belief that it is more 
important to arouse interest in the social order of the com- 
munity than to emphasize minor details regarding the minor 
duties of officials. The revised and enlarged edition includes 
many new topics. Price, 90 cents. 


Colton-Murbach Physiology and 
Hygiene 
A revised and rewritten edition of Colton’s Briefer 
Physiology—one of the most successful high school texts 
upon the subject. The revision adapts the book to meet 


modern requirements as fully as the earlier form of the 
work met the needs of its time. Price, $1.U0. 


Woolley’s Written English 


For first year classes in secondary schools. There are 
numerous books upon constructive composition, but this is 
the first book that has sought primarily to secure formal 
accuracy in those matters that are most seriously criticized 
as defects in school training in English. Price, $1.00. 


Fraser and Squair’s Shorter French 


Course 


An entirely new book, briefer and more elementary than 
the well-known Fraser and Squair French Grammar, but 
resembling the method of that remarkable book in all essen- 
tials. Suited for short courses and beginners. Price, $1.10. 


Gruss aus Deutschland 


A reader for school and college. The narrative is laid 
in Germany, and is illustrated with pictures of German 
scenes. It has a vocabulary of but 1,000 words, and is pro- 
vided with grammatical and conversational exercises. 90 c, 


Manfred’s Ein Praktischer Anfang 


A direct methoa book for beginners. 
etc., taught, by objects ; verbs, by action. 


Nouns, adjectives, 
Price, $1.10. 


Zinnecker’s Deutsch fur Anfanger 
Grammar exercise book and reader, presenting German ac- 
cording to the direct method. Principles taught inductively, 
and then drilled by oral and written exercises. Price, $1.25. 





Newell’s General Chemistry 


Excels in directness and simplicity of presentation. The 
large amount of space devoted to the chemistry of food, 
to recent inventions, to new and contemporary _ electric 
industries, and to the adequate treatment and illustration 
of important and familiar substances will meet wide-spread 
approval. Part I—Principles and Applications, $1.00. Part 
II—Experiments, 60 cents. Complete, $1.20. 





—- 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics 


The series is so arranged that a pupil may acquire an easy 
and accurate command of the essential processes by the end 
of the sixth year. The seventh and eighth school years are 
thus left free for the study of practical applications. No 
other books contain so varied and extended a series of ap- 
plications of arithmetic suitable to the conditions of modern 
life such as the rank and file of pupils are likely to meet. 
The course is arranged in a two-book series, a three-book 
series, and a series by grades. 


Lewis’s Farm-Business Arithmetic 


A book filled with modern data on successful farming, and 
containing a practical course in farm arithmetic and book- 
keeping. The course teaches the pupil not only how to com- 
pute but also how to make the farm produce crops that are 
worth computing. Price, 48 cents. 


Weed and Riley’s Crop Production 


The book gives the essential facts concerning the history, 
characteristics, culture, diseases, and enemies of practically 
all the crops grown in the United States. It contains about 
fifty separate discussions about vegetables, fruit, flowers, and 
farm crops. Illustrated. Price, 80c. 


Manly-Bailey Lessons in English 


This series is now published in a Briefer Course as well as 
in the original form. The Briefer Course retains all the 
practical work in oral and written composition, as well as the 
exceptional clearness and attractiveness of the treatment of 
formal English. Briefer Course—Book I, 35 cents ; Book 
II, 50 cents. 


Davis-Julien Readers 


This series is unique in plan and contains an exceptionally 
wide range of literature of surpassing interest to children. 
There are ten books--twwo for each of the first five school 
years. The Teacher’s Manual provides all needed aid for the 
the primary teacher. Send for full descriptive circular. 


Brookman’s Family Expense Account 


Arithmetic, domestic economy, household accounting, the 
writing of checks and other business papers, the placing of 
insurance, buying a house are made very real. While learning 
these matters, young people are also taught certain of the fun- 
damental facts of economic and social life. Price, 60 cents. 


Ward’s Counting and Table Drill Book 


Useful wherever and whenever pupils are weak in the fun- 
damentals of arithmetic, whether in the third and fourth 
years or in later grades. Price, 28 cents. 


Morehouse’s Discipline of the School 


A practical and interesting discussion of the problem. The 
author has drawn on her experience under a wide variety of 
conditions, and has not only set forth the fundamental prin- 
ciples of school discipline, but has also given an abundance 
of applications and illustrations. Price, $1.25. 





D.C. HEATH & CO., 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


Publishers 
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HORACE MANN 


ALBERT WINSHIP 


AN EXERCISE. 
BIRTHPLACE OF HORACE MANN. 


1. Franklin, Mass., became a town in the midst of the 
Revolutionary War,—1778. 

2. It was named from Benjamin Franklin, the great 
statesman and inventor. 


8. The people wished a bell for the church of the 
town,-and some one told Mr. Franklin that they would 
be much pleased if he should give them the bell. 

4. Mr. Franklin replied that a people wise enough to 
name their town for him ought to care more for sense 
than sound, and he preferred to give them a library of 
500 volumes, which he did. 

5. Horace Mann was born on an_ out-of-the-village 
farm, and some ways from town, with few neighbors. 

HORACE MANN’S CHILDHOOD. 

6. Horace Mann’s father died when the lad was but 
thirteen. 

7. The father had hard work to get a living off his 
farm, and the children worked on the farm summers and 
braided straw for hats winters to help support the family. 

8. The boy had no toys and few hours for play. 
There were no holidays or half-holidays for play with 
him. 

9, He had few books, and never went to school in his 
childhood more than ten weeks in any year. 

10. After his father died, he had to work very hard. 
He lived at home, and worked for his mother till he was 
twenty. 

11. He lived in the smallest and poorest school dis- 
trict in the state, and his teachers were very good people, 
but very poor teachers. ‘ 

12. Although he had few bowoks, he loved those he 
did have. He never “dog-eared” one in his life, never 
scribbled on the margin or fly-leaf, and he would as soon 
have stuck a pin into his flesh as into a book. It 
troubled him to see anyone misuse a book. 

13. He never used liquors. 

14. He was never profane. 

15. He would never remain in any 
there was vulgarity. This was true in his 
college, and in manhood. 

16. He never used tobacco. 

MR. MANN AT COLLEGE. 

17. While at home, working on the farm, Horace 
Mann was a great reader of the books from the Franklin 
library. They were all good books, and he read them 
thoroughly. 


company where 
childhood, in 


those days, 
Franklin, and 


18. There was a strange character in 
named Samuel Barrett, who 
taught a private school in the village. 

19. Barrett knew the AEneid, the Orations of Cicero, 
the Odyssey, and other Latin and Greek classics by 
heart, and never used a book in recitations. 

[If needed, the teacher should tell a little about these 
classics to the pupils.] 

20. But Barrett was an idiot in arithmetic and 
mathematics. 
the clock. 

21. When Mr. Barrett was good, he was 
good; but when he was bad, he was “horrid.” 


came to 


other 
He could not even tell the time of day by 
very, very 
He would 
teach Latin and Greek wonderfully for six months at a 
time, and would inspire his boys to go to college and 
make something of themselves, as no other man ever did 
in the schools of that town. Then he would go on a 
“spree,” and drink almost all of the time for the next six 
months, never coming home, sleeping and living like a 
wild, insane man. 

22. When Horace Mann was twenty years 


old, 
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Barrett was sober, and very good. He made Horace be- 
lreve that he could go to college, and in 
rushed the young man through all the 


preparatory 


six months he 
classics of.the 
course 
studies, so 


and all the freshman 
entered Brown University, 
He had never seen a Latin 
or a Greek grammar when Barrett began with him 


[If necessary, the teacher should explain freshman and 


for college 
that he 


1 
Cidss 


Providence, as a sophomore. 


sophomore. ] 
23. Mr. Mann did college. He was a 
brilliant scholar, and his public speaking attracted n 


nuch 
attention. He had the highest honors at graduation. 


finely in 


24. He remained at college for three years after grad- 
uation, studying and teaching Latin and Greek. 
25. Mr. Mann then attended the law 
Litchfield, Conn., where he led his class again. He was 
the best scholar, the best debater, and the best lawyer in 

the institution. 


schoo] at 


MR. MANN AS A LAWYER. 
oy 


26. Mr. Mann began the practice of law at Dedham, 
Mass., in 1823, when he was twenty-seven years of age 

27. It is often said of lawyers that they will never 
take a case unless they believe they-are on the right side; 
but it is not often true in so full a sense as in the case of 
Mr. Mann, who had it distinctly understood that he 
wanted no client in whose cause he did not believe. 

28. He won four out of every five cases that he tried. 

29. He was very much interested in every case. In 
speaking of his work, he said: ‘““When I have a case be- 
fore a justice of the peace, I can’t help thinking of it be- 
forehand, and perhaps feeling grieved, too, afterward if 
in any respect I might have conducted it better. If I am 
at dinner, the merriment or the philosophy of the table- 
talk suggests something, which I put away into a pigeon- 
hole in my mind for the’ case; and when I read, be it 
poetry or prose, the case hangs over the 
magnet, and attracts to _ itself 
pertinent or applicable. Success or failure leaves a 
bright or a dark hue on my mind, often for days.” 


page like a 
whatever seems to be 


30. But he did not like the details of looking up a 
case. This is what he says of the work of two successive 


days: “Employed the whole day in looking up a technical 
question of law. 
my head but technicalities. 
This part of the law has a strong tendency to make the 
mind nearsighted. What Coleridge says generally, and 
very untruly, of the law may be just when applied solely 
to this part of it—that its operation upon the mind is like 
that of a grindstone upon a knife; it 
sharpens. 


I have not, therefore, had anything in 
technical combinations of 


narrows while it 
i the technical rules of law. If 
consisted 
only in investigating and determining technical rules, one 
might almost be excused for attempting to reach justice 
summarily through the instrumentality of that monster, 
a mob. Those who only have to pay for technical law 
are comparatively fortunate; but this effort for two days 
in succession to keep the eye fixed on the edge of a 
razor is apt to make one a little nervous,” 


“Another day in search « 


the whole professional business of a lawyer 


31. He practiced law fourteen years in Dedham and 


Boston. 
MR. MANN IN THE LEGISLATURE. 

32. When Mr. Mann was thirty years of age, he was 

elected a member of the Massachusetts house of repre- 

sentatives from Dedham, and was re-elected 


each year 

as long as he lived in town—eight years. 
33. When he was thirty-nine years old he moved to 
soston, and was at once elected to the Senate for two 
years, and the second year was made president of the 


Senate. 


34. He was much interested while in the legislature in 
all philanthropic movements. 
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Representative 


Users 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Duluth, Minn. 

New London, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Joliet, Il. 

Troy, N. Y. 
Laconia, N. H. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Nanticoke, Pa. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Bridgeport, Con. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Hazelton, Pa. 
Salem, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Portland, Me. 
Mankato, Mina. 
Wilkes Barre, Penn. 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Galesburg, Ill. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Marion, O. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Butler, Pa. 

New Haven, Conn, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
NORMAL AND 
TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Oskosh, Wis. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Emporia, Kan. 
Salem, Mass. 
Winona, Minn. 
Normal, Ill. 
Wayne, Neb. 
California, Pa. 
Warrensburg, Pa. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Oneonta, N. Y- 
Farmington, Me. 
New Paltz, N. Y. 











HE Horace Mann Method is more than a method of teaching 
reading. It is a carefully planned scheme for the develop- 
ment of child nature. It liberates every useful impulse, and nur- 
tures them until they become productive habits. At the same 
time, this method calls for constructive thinking and progressive 
self-activity. It is an educational process in the broadest sense, 
and reaches the high water mark of efficiency in teaching reading. 
Independence and power in reading is secured by utilizing 
every efficient teaching medium and device, due value being given 
to each in its place. The result is a well-balanced method of 
teaching reading. 


Some of the means used are: 


Story Telling Labeling Reading by Spelling 
Dramatization Flash Reading Position Sup’ment. Reading 
Silent Reading Group System Conversation Memorizing 
Singing Rapid Sentence Phrase Drill Word Study 
Phonics Drills Correction of Word Building 
Games Incidental Read- Speech Defects Word Problems 


Context Reading ing 


Picture Study Seat Work 


Each one of these is fully and clearly explained in Daily Lesson 
Plans, the teacher's manual. In this manual,each day’s work for 
the first two years of school is carefully outlined. Every page 
abounds with workable suggestions. 


AN INNOVATION IN TEACHING READING 


Among the mediums and devices mentioned above, particular 
attention is called to the use of word problems because it marks 
a distinct advance in teaching reading and accounts in no small 
measure for the success of the Horace Mann Method with all 
classes of children, both native and foreign born. 


THE PROBLEM METHOD 


This con-ists simply of treating the new words in the lesson as 
problems to be solved. Instead of telling the new word outright, 
or telling it in connection with a story, it isset as a problem, 
the teacher merely providing materials to work with and letting 
the children find out what it is for themselves. 

Children enjoy working these word problems. In solving them 
they think out and incidentally fix in memory whatever is to be 
learned. In this respect the Horace Mann Method possesses an 
unique advantage, since it thus frees both teacher and pupils from 
the drudgery of using mechanical repetition. The advantages of 
The Problem Method are thus incalculable. 


Full information concerning The Problem Method will gladly be 
sent upon request. 





LONGMANS, 


GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


FOURTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
Boston: 120 Boylston Street 


Chicago: Prairie Avenue and 25th Street 
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85. He was specially interested in establishing the 
Worcester insane asylum, the education of the deaf and 
blind, and in the public schools. 

36. He made many political speeches, and delivered 
some grand Fourth of July orations, one in Dedham and 
one in Boston. He was regarded as one of the most 
brilliant orators in the state. 

37. He was a great friend of Charles Sumner, Henry 
Wilson, Anson P. Burlingame, Edward Everett, Josiah 
Quincy, and Theodore Parker. 


MR. MANN AS AN EDUCATOR. 


88. From 1825 to 1837, there had been a revival of 
‘interest in education. The famous American Institute of 
Education had been organized, and all the great men of 
the day were in favor of better schools. The year that 
Mr. Mann was president of the Senate, the legislature 
provided for the state board of education, and Mr. 
Mann was elected its secretary, which meant that he 
was practically state superintendent of schools. 

39. He left law after fourteen years of practice, sold 
his law library, and gave himself for twelve years to the 
schools. 

40. He established the first three normal schools in 
this country, and aroused great interest throughout the 
state. 

41. He lectured all over the state. At first the 
audiences were very small, but he succeeded in creating 
much enthusiasm at last. 

42. His twelve state school reports 
best things ever written on the schools. 


43. His fifth report was reprinted by the state of New 
York, and 18,000 copies given away in the state. It was 
republished by the British parliament and by the German 
government. It is the best argument ever made for the 
value of an education. 

44. He went through Europe visiting schools in 1843, 
and told what he saw in his seventh annual report, which 
was the best known of all his twelve reports. 


THE CONTROVERSY WITH THE BOSTON MAS- 
TERS. 


45. There were thirty-one men teaching in Boston at 
that time, and these “thirty-one Boston masters” did 
not like his seventh report because they thought his 
praise of European schools was intended as a reflection 
upon their teaching, and so, after six months, they wrote 


are among the 


some “Remarks,” which made a book of 144 large 
pages. 
46. Mr. Mann did not like these “Remarks,” and so 


he wrote a reply of 175 pages. 
47. They did not like the “Reply,” and so they wrote 
a long “Rejoinder.”’ 

. As he did not like this, he wrote an “Answer to 
the ‘Rejoinder.’”” The seventh report and these four 
large pamphlets make the most lively controversy in the 
history of education in this country. 


MR. MANN IN CONGRESS. 


49. At the age of fifty-two, Mr. Mann was elected 
to Congress to take the seat made vacant by the sudden 
death of ex-President of the United States John Quincy 
Adams. 

50. He made many brilliant speeches during the four 
years he was in Congress, and was considered one of the 
ablest orators, Daniel Webster and Edward Everett 
only being more eloquent. 

51. He made a severe attack upon a speech made by 
Daniel Webster, then senator, who lived in Mr. Mann’s 

ongressional district. This was so displeasing to Mr. 
Webster and his friends, that Mr. Mann did not get re- 
nominated for Congress im 1850, but Mr. 
elected by the the people. 


AS COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 


53. Mr. Mann was elected president of Antioch Col- 
lege at Yellow Springs, Ohio, in 1852, and remained 
there till the time of his death in 1859, at the age of 
sixty-three. ; 

54. Mr. Mann was a successful lawyer, a great educa- 


tor an eloquent orator, a brilliant writer and a _ noted 
statesman. 


Mann was 
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WHAT WE ARE WORTH 
WALTER J. BALLARD 


According to the Bureau of the Census each man, 


woman and child in the United States is worth $1 


pi 


the total of our national wealth being $187,739,000,000, 
excluding exempt real estate. 


905 
’ ’ 


Compared with other principal countries as to national 


wealth the record is :— 

CE er eee $187,739,000,000 
RE IN, a's sia Saicdc Siew eee lien es 85,000 000,000 
IRIE cere sete kre ar ee 80,000,000,000 
EE Pa ee oe ee 5,000,000, 000 
ESSE eee ee ee ET oe £0) 000,000,000 
Pose WT 25,000 000,000 
NS a ee ern ete er skal na, 210,000,000,000 
Jelgium (before the war) 


ie at ARN 9 OOO O00 O00 


This proves ours to be the richest country in the 
world. 


The wealth of the nation as a whole is nearly 
twenty-five times as great as it was in 1850, while that 


of the individual, in spite of the enormous increase in 
population is about six times as great.’ 
The exempt 


real estate, estimated at a value of $12,- 
314,000,000, 


or $129 per capita, includes the buildings, 
other structures and public works owned by the federal 
state and local governments, with the land on which 
they stand, together with such real property of educa- 
tional, charitable and i 
from taxation. 


religious institutions as is 


ex- 

empt 
Real estate, taxed and exempt, represents ne 

per cent. of the estimated value of all property. 
By states the record principally is: 


“arly sixty 


MO MI ecto ee Oem ve Se aciov en ccoun $25,011,000,000 
IRD raid res, CUR eee ses vi 15,484,000,000 
RE Pree rn Spee en er eee eee 15,468,000,000 
Rae anne ee ee ee nee 8,998,000,000 
MND, 8 io oo isos od braiealatarse wie Sik ours’ 8 464,000,000 
NE Peter ac ant Aaa giie  eiucie y oh 7,868,000,000 
he aa cies asa ava late haligra Ae Risimersiasaie eek 6,860,000 ,000 


Massachusetts 


PERE eek” MAP pre 6,303,000,000 
Missouri 5,842.000.000 
New Jersey 
Minnesota 
Michigan 


aie asc Velvia Atala ieid ours atbieesce a 5,743,000,000 
5, 947,000,000 


oi: $27 000,000 


Indiana 5, 195,000,000 
No other state exceeds the $5,000,000,000 mark 
Comparing wealth to population, the chief 

records are: 


per capita 


State Per Capita Wealth 
ENR OR Siri eg aed Soe came we $4,865 00 
Torii eee ease ok es ieicinie eg okie wa chatiraiwe oak B49 OO 
NP PI oi ooo eS sdcaids0 0k dae ori’ Sb aieibvaere aidavs 3,210 00 
MNRAS ceca PU ic ccs wlanc erie. csas asd Shee cm 3,113 00 
SN So 2a cdheg Mic a oa fc atc yos dvavasacehescatei lek a 2,945 00 
III ci eric or orci oni oe ate static alate aes tea ewe Gok 2 743 00 
EMR, MON flat d onstage Sus sal tare chats yo te ac zac aleneia ev ca css 2 668 00 
RENT ge ata o 3 ase guint balsa bhAoiieare srale cee wea 2.525 00 
TS AC a aaa an owhiis wis c kaha ace ws 2523 0 
eee ee ee Se Ce ee ee no7 0 

In no other state was the figure as high as $2,500. Only 
three states—Illinois, California, and Iowa—for which 


the total valuations are high show high per capita fig- 
ures. 


In round figures the total wealth of the entire British 


Empire is $108,000,000,000, while ours is $187,000.00 
N00, an excess in our favor of $79,000,000,000, 
In 1904 our national wealth was $197,000,000.00 


against $187,000,000,000 in 1912, a growth of $80,000,000- 
000 in only eight years, or at the rate of $10,000,000,000 
a year. That's certainly As 

power this great wealth of 
world lead financially. 


“svoing some.” a staying 


the 


Ours ensures to us 
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COMMERCIAL TEXTBOORS 


WHICH MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 


These popular and successful business books contain every modern device and 
method which is of value in training boys to become successful business men. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING : 
Introductory Course, Revised 
Advanced Course, Revised 
Complete Course, Revised 
MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BANKING 
VAN TUYL’S ARITHMETICS: 
Essentials of Business Arithmetic 
Complete Business Arithmetic 
MOORE’S NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
BOOKMAN’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
GANO’S COMMERCIAL LAW 
NICHOLS AND ROGERS’S SHORT COURSE IN COM- 
MERCIAL LAW 
MILLS’S MODERN BUSINESS PENMANSHIP 
ELDRIDGE’S BUSINESS SPELLER 


BELDING’S ACCUUNTS AND ACCOUNTING PRACTICE 
BELDING’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


OSBORN AND KING’S SEVENTY LESSONS IN SPELL- 
ING 


ELDRIDGE’S SHORTHAND DICTATION EXERCISES: 


Isaac Pitman Edition 

Benn Pitman Edition 

Gregg Edition 

Graham Edition 

Munson Edition 

Edition without 0 utlines 
FRITZ-ELDRIDGE’S EXPERT TYPEWRITING 
GANNETT, GARRISON AND HOUSTON’S COMMERCIAL 

GEOGRAPHY. Revised. 








Catalogues of our Commercial Publications 
will Be sent to Teachers on Request 








American Book Company 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 











« Basal Textbooks for the Grades 


2 





EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet 
THREE BOOK COURSE 


Book One : ‘ ° ° . $0.40 
bo Ok "I'v ° ° ° ° ° ‘ 40 
Book Th , : 45 
Teachers ‘Vi in al with An iswers . ; 25 
(Furnished free t to teachers using the books 
pDaSaliy.) 
TWO BOOK COURSE 
Book One 40 


Bo Two .65 


THE RIVERSIDE READERS 
Edited by J. H. Van Sickle and Wilhelmina 


THE HOUGHTON MIFFLIN TEXT- 
BOOKS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Book I. An Elementary History of Our 
Country. By Eva March Tappan. 
Book II. History of the United States, By 


Reuben Gold Thwaites and C. N. Kendall 1.00 
THE WOODS HUTCHINSON HEALTH 


SERIES 
By Woods Hutchinson, M. D. 


Book I. The Child’s Day (3d, 4th, or 5th 
grades) . : ; ; ; é ‘ 40 
Book II]. A Handbook of Health ae 7th. 
and &th. grades) 65 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING 


$0.6 





Seegmiller, assisted by Frances Jenkins BOOK 

Sg be = sk 35 By Eliza R. Bailey and John M. i Meaty 
Second Re: adet ‘ , . ; 40 Book I. (2d - 4th grades) . .16 
Third Reader. , ‘ , ; , 50 Book i. (5th - 8th grades) , ; ; .20 
F irth Rei ider 7 ; ; 5S Complete in one vol. .25 
-é + ‘ io ae ane: ~ THE NEW WEBSTER-COOLEY 
Seventh Reader | 59 COURSE IN ENGLISH 

ie . ) Alice Woodworth Cooley and W. F. Webste 

PREPARING FOR CITIZENSHIP * irst Book (4th, 5th gr — . ° . = 
By W. B. Guitteau . ; .15 Second Book (6th - 8th grades) . 60 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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HYMN FOR INDEPENDENCE DAY 


CHARLES D, PLATT 


Lo! ’tis the morning when Liberty rose, 
Claiming her birthright, my country, in thee; 
Liberty, child of a world’s mighty throes, 


Gift of the Father, who reigns ever free. 


Far, from the East, see her banner advance, 
Bright with the life-blood of heroes of old, 
Fair with the hopes of the day’s cloudless glance, 


Gleaming with light from night’s lamps maniicld. 


Welcome, glad welcome, from ocean’s wild wave! 


Here plant thy banner our coasts to defend! 





Welcome, glad welcome our forefathers gave; 
= 


Blessings for aye on our children descend. 


God of the nations, to Thee is our prayer, 
Be thou our helper, our guide evermore; 
Grateful, we praise Thee; O still let us share, 


Share in thy smile, as our fathers of yore. 


God of the nations, we pray not alone 
For the young land that our forefathers knew; 
Far may Thy kingdom of mercy be known, 
Wide as the sweep of Thy heaven’s own blue! 
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7 What Manual Training Does for a Boy 


A carpentry course in the public schools 
combined. with book study makes a boy a 
well-balanced man, many-sided both phy- 
sically and mentally. It teaches him to use 
his hands as well as his brain and make both 
work together; develops the practical, cre- 
ative side of his nature; and turns the book- 
worm into a wide-awake, healthy boy able 
to make himself useful about home, camp, 
or farm. A good school curriculum should 
make as broad an appeal as possible in the 
courses it offers, and the inclusion in it of a 
carpentry course shows the nervously active 
boy not fond of book-study that the school 
has something in his own line to offer him. 

The Simonds Manufacturing Co. has is- 
sued a booklet, ‘‘The Professor and the 
Saw”, which besides containing an interest- 
ing story describes the advantages of 
manual training, gives much valuable in- 


Best for Classroom Use 
High School Standard Dictionary 


Greatest school dictionary published. New matter 
throughout—80,000 vocabulary terms—1,200 illustra- 
tions—thousands of syno- 
nym tables. Pronunciation 
by the revised scientific 
alphabet, or by the text- 
book key. $1.50; thumb- 
notch indexed, $1.80. 


Comprehensive 
Standard Dictionary 


Entirely new. 48,200 vo- 
cabulary terms—etymolo- 
gies — 1,000 illustrations— 
etc. $1.00; thumb-notch 
indexed, $1.25. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 


















formation about tools for a carpentry course, 
and tells how to build a number of useful 
things. Simonds saws are the perfect saws 
for the perfect mechanic. We shall be glad 
to put our advice and experience freely at 
your disposal if you are facing any problem 
rélating to manual training. 





DICTIONARIES 


Concise Standard 

ich Entirely 
Dictionary Entirely 
wonder of resourcefulness 
35,000 vocabulary terms— 
780 illustrations The 
ideal dictionary for small 
pupils. 60 cents; thumb- 
notch indexed, 25 cents 
extra. 


**If you want saws that cut like diamonds 
Ask for saws that are branded Simonds.’’ 
Write for Booklet 8, ‘‘The wee and 
the Saw” 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


“The Saw Makers” 
5 Factories Fitchburg. Mass. 11 Branches 








Send for Free Booklet 
and Special School Price 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY :: New York 




















THE ALDINE METHOD. 
In Reading and Language 


IN READING 


For several years before the first books of the Aldine Series of Readers were published, the principles 
of the Aldine Reading Method were being applied and tested by the authors, Frank E. Spaulding and Miss 
Catherine T. Bryce, then Superintendent and Supervisor respectively, of Passaic, N.J.. Subsequently the 
system was developed and perfected in Newton, Mass. 

These experiments proved conclusively that children could learn to read with amazing rapidity by the 
use of the Aldine Method; that they could actually read from the very first day in school ; that by the end 
of the second year they could read anything they could understand; that they speedily learned to like to 
read independently for the pleasure and profit of reading ; and that they developed self-reliance ard self- 
dependence to an unusual degree. 


EQUIPMENT—A PRIMER, SEVEN READERS, CHARTS, CARDS, AND SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
IN LANGUAGE 


Profiting by their experience in the preparation of the Aldine Readers, Dr. Spaulding and Miss Bryce 
have succeeded in developing the most interesting and logical methed of teaching Janguage in the ele- 
mentary grades that has yet been devised. Results following the cse of this methcd are attracting un- 
usual commendation. 

The most important innovation of the Aldine Language Series is the publication of a comprehensive 
Teachers’ Manual, offering a distinct and orderly plan for the teaching of Language. 

EQUIPMENT—ALDINE FIRST LANGUAGE BOOK For Grades Three and Four 
ALDINE LANGUAGE METHOD PART ONE 
ALDINE SECOND LANGUAGE BOOK For Grades Five and Six 
ALDINE LANGUAGE METHOD PART TWO 


INE WSON & COMPANY 


Publishers 
120 Boylston St., Boston 


=< 


4 








73 Fifth Ave., New York 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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THE DIRECTOR’S CREED 
THEN 


I BELIEVE in the director—the misunderstood man of today and yesterday. 

I BELIEVE at Election time I am the greatest man in town; that citizens will fall 
over themselves to shake my hand; that every lady I meet is a school marm; every smile 
I get a bid for position, every phone ring an opportunity for compliments. 

I BELIEVE the stories about Job a myth, the troubles of Jonah a joke; that 


evry cloud has a silver lining. 


NOW 


I BELIEVE now, that every day I live I get a |knock for what I do; Yea! though 
I explain on the phone day and night it availeth me nothing. 
I BELIEVE in the certainty of trouble;in the right of prejudice; and in the cer- 
tain decay of reputation. 


I BELIEVE in Blarney Stone; that a soft answer turneth away pedagogues, that 
a feint is better than a right swing. 


I BELIEVE in love, laughter and sympathy, » what doth it profit? I believe 
in friends and neighbors, but they pass me by; I believe in faith, hope and charity, but 
it availeth me nothing. Surely loneliness and despondency shall follow me all the days 
of my life. 


—O. H. Kerns, Mt. Vernon, Washington 














' Are you intzrested as a teacher or superintendent in more closely joining the interests 


of your school with the homes in the community? Then you should adopt 


AGRICULTURE 


By O. H. Benson of The U.S. Department of Agriculture and G. H. Betts of Cornell 
College. 





It is the only text on agriculture which combines real, usable information with con- 
crete home and school projects to be carried out by the pupils. 


Hardly a day’s assignment occurs in the book that does not present real projects for 
the pupils to carry out in connection with the farm or home life. 


The topics for investigation, the play contests, demonstration days are features un- 
equalled in any other text. 


Benson and Betts Agriculture is wholly free from technical terms. 


Adopted for use by hundreds of public schools. {1 itable either for seventh or eighth 
grades or high school. 


494 pages. 188 illnstrations. 


$1.25 the volume— Write for special adoption price. 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS AND NEW YORK. 
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w Cigarette Law of Kentucky - 


Ye 
e® 


Superintendent J. P. W. Brouse, Ph. D., of Somerset, Kentucky, is making the most 
heroic fight against the cigarette of any superintendent we know. He deserves a Hero's 
Medal. He had an active part in the passage of the Anti-Cigarette law of Kentuckys 
and even a more active part in educating the public to see that it is enforced, and 
a still more active part in inspiring boys to despise the dangerous concoction.—Fdifor. 


The Law follows :— 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky: 


That it shall be unlawful for any person, firm or corporation to sell, offer or expose 
for sale, or give away, or cause to be given away or furnished, to any person under the 
age of eighteen years, any cigarette or cigarette papers, or any other paper prepared to 
be filled with smoking tobacco for cigarette use. 


That it shall be unlawful for any person, under the age of eighteen years to smoke, 
or to have about his person, or premises, any cigarette or cigarette papers, or any e r 
form prepared to be filled with smoking tobacco for cigarette use. Any person violating 
the provisions of this section sh# be punished by a fine of not exceeding five dollars, 
Provided That the Court of Justice trying the case may remit the penalty for violation 
of this section, upon the disclosure by the person charged with the offence of the na meof 
the person,firm or corporation, from whom he obtained any such cigarette or cigarette 
paper. 


That it shall be the duty of every constable, policeman, town marshal, sheriff or 
his deputy when he finds any person under the age of eighteen years smoking a cigarette 
or cigarette paper in his possession, to immediately inquire of such person where and of 
whom he obtained such cigarette or cigarette paper, and upon failure of any person to 
give such information when requested by such officer, the officer shall arrest such person 
and take him before a justice or other officer having jurisdiction, to be dealt with as 
provided in Section 2 of this Act. Upon information of such person to said officer of 
the violation of any of the provisions of Sections One and Two of this Chapter, he shall 
immediately report such information to the prosecuting attorney of the county, who shall 
have the person given such information, along with any other witnesses, having any 
knowledge of the transaction, summoned before the Grand Jury at its next session, for 
investigation. Any officer, failing to perform the duties required of him by this section, 
shall be fined not exceeding five dollars for each offence. Justices of the Peace and 
Police Judges are hereby given concurrent jurisdiction with the Circuit and Criminal 
Courts of this State of the offenses under this Chapter. 


Every person who shall smoke or use a cigarette or cigarettes, in any school building 
or any building or such parts thereof as may be used for school purposes, or upon school 
grounds, while children are assembled there for lawful purposes, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be punished for each offence by a fine of not less than 
one nor more than five dollars. 


Any person, firm or corporation, violating any of the provisions of this Act, where 
punishment is not otherwise provided, shall be liable to a fine not less than ten dollars, nor 
more than twenty five dollars for the first offence, and for each subsequent offense shall be 
liable for a fine of not less than twenty-five dollars, nor more than three hundred 
dollars, and on failure to pay the fine and costs of prosecution, shall be required to work 
the same out on the public roads. 


’ 
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FINANCIAL SURVEY OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


J. P. WOMACK, Superintendent, Conway, Arkansas 


Writing 
Spelling 
Reading 
Arithmetic 
English 
Geography 
History 
Civil Gov't. 


Physiol 


ogy 


Hygiene 


Geometry 
sgricult’r 
Bookkeeping 
Banking 
Athletics 
Torat 





Domestic 
Physic 


Algebra 


Latin 





Number pupils 

taking each 

branch .:...... * 587 661 651 675 781 348 289 92 14 
Per cent of pu- * 

pils taking each 


DORMER <oc.0 oss 80 90 990 92 100 48 40 13 20 


Per cent of sal- 

aries spent on 

ezch branch, 

teaching only 3 6 16 17 17 6 8 
No.dollars spent 

annually on 


each branch... 242 478 1185 1410 1424 533 084 148 74 


Cost of supervi- 
sion per branch 
per pupil per 


MORE kad esacs $ 05 $ 08 $ 22 $ 0G $F$ 28 $ 18 $F$ 30 $ 20 ¥ 06 


Cost of instruc- 
tion per pupil 
per branch on 


ear. an 31 64 157 #%18 #171 #128 «#229 #141 44 


otal ‘cost in- 
struction per 
il per 
pers per year -36 
Total cost per pu- 
pi per branch 
or the whole 


~3 
to 
~ 


79 209 19 146 #2659 #161 50 


course........- 2°87. 576 1432.1713 2145 657 1425 1461 50 


Cost to patrons 
for books for 


whole course * 40 40 458 185 610 240 610 150 16 


Average cost to district SF PUgll PET YORF.ccccecccses sccceesece sseccee covccrces TLR RT Te Tee 
Average maintenance cost per pupil per year (interest, fuel, janitor, insurance, etc.) .. 


Minimum cost to the taxpayers of scho ling a pupil eleven years (tO graduation) 





| 
| 


134 51 13 18 14 80 9 9 49 73 


18 7 2 2 2 11 1 1 6 


425 376 129 64 129 319 129 129 180 805 
¥$ 39 $ 90 £120 ¢ 03 $112 g 48 $1 74 $1 74 

279 647 854 327 807 350 1256 1256 8&3 67 

318 737 ®., 330 919 398 1430 14 30 


636 2211 974 330 1838 796 1430 14 30 $179 91 


120 470 8 120 600 200 1 65 42 50- 
TTTtLrTTritie TT TTT ee 17 73 
(PORES arid KhOeEeededoenle.o6%e ‘ Cth ee: Cedetawesd Shey 6 37 
jibes tapbadsneeenndenRsbheecen trons ; 195 25 


* These figures are based on the assumption that each pupil buys a new book for eac ch subject, and that he takes every subject offered. As « matter of 


fact, no one does that. 





These figures, while only approximately correct, will, 
we think, prove interesting and instructive to our patrons 
who are interested in knowing somewhat of the use 
ade in the school of the public funds. It is possible 
that a careful accountant might find errors, but we are 
sure that the results as worked out are substantially 
correct. 

The first table shows the whole number of pupils tak- 
ing each branch. This, of course, is based on the total 
enrollment for the year. (March first was taken as the 
date when the enrollment for the year should be com- 
plete.) 

In the second table we have the same data expressed 
as percentages. It will be noted that eighty per cent. of 
all the pupils take writing, one hundred per cent take 
English, etc., the percentages being expressed to the 
nearest integer. 


The third table shows the per cent. of salaries applied 
to various branches, while in the fourth is shown the 
money spent each year in teaching each’ branch. 
These figures were obtained by taking the per cent. of 
the teacher's yearly salary that her teaching time of a 
given branch per day is of her whole day. For instance 
A teachers gets $495 a year. She spends forty minutes 
a day teaching reading. Since forty minutes is one-ninth 
of the day one-ninth of her salary, or $55 goes to the 
teaching of reading. Now when we take all the 
amounts in all the rooms spent for reading, we get the 
total amount spent for reading. And this amount, 
divided by the number of pupils taking reading will give 
the cost per pupil per year of reading. 

The next table is an approximate statement of the cost 
to the district of the supervision of the teaching force by 
the superintendent. The reason we say “approximate” 
is because we cannot possily divide his time for super- 
vision with absolute fairness. He may spend many 
times as much time in one room as another or with one 


‘lass as with another. A dozen considerations may in- 
fluence him in the apportionment of his time. But these 
figures are approximately true on the assumption that 
his time is equitably divided. How: were these items ob- 
tained? Simply by dividing that part of his salary which 
is estimated to belong to supervision on tlie basis of the 
percentages in table three, and then by dividing the re- 
sults by the coresponding figures in table one. The 
sixth table shows the cost of teaching the various 
branches per year. 

Next, by multiplying the cost per pupil per branch per 
year by the number of years the pupil takes a given 
branch, the total cost of the course is determined. This 
is based on the assumption that the ratio between en- 
rollment and salaries is to remain constant from year to 
year. 

Next is a table showing the cost to the district of 
graduating a pupil. The maximum cost is given. The 
cost of any given course can be easily figured by taking 
the totals of the branches prescribed for that course. 
This total, divided by eleven, gives the average cost per 
year of schooling a child in Conway public school. Any 
patron who is interested in knowing what the education 
of his children is costing the district can easily satisfy 
his curiosity by multiplying the number of his children by 
17.75 and calling the product dollars. This is the average 
cost per year. 

One item figured in table number eight is that of main- 
tenance. The cost to the district of interest on bonds, 
insurance, fuel, repairs, janitor, etc., averages $6.30 per 
child, counting the total enrollment. That is, while a 
child is going through the eleven years of his course, the 
district spends on maintenance for him alone $69.30. 
This sum added to the minimum cost of instruction for 
the same iength of time, shows a total cost of graduating 
a pupil $195.20. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ELEMENTS OF GOVERNMENT, POLITICAL IN- 
STITUTIONS, LOCAL AND NATIONAL IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Arndt M. Stickles, Western 


Kentucky State Normal School. New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 
416 pp: Price, $1.00. 


Recent legislation has been so rapid and so radical 
nationally and locally that works on government of yes- 
terday are threadbare to-day. Up-to-date publishers 
keep eves wide open and give the educational world the 
latest in legislation, the latest angle in the court condi- 
tions and practices, and the latest emphasis in law en- 
forcement and governmental administration. The Re- 
serve bank, initiative, referendum, recalls, conservation 
and other recent kinks in government make a book like 
this by Professor Stickles indispensable in any well 
ordered school. It is refreshing to see these most mod- 
ern books coming from the pens of Southern educators. 





SCHOOL TRAINING OF DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 
By Henry H. Goddard. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. Cloth. 98 pp. 

Mr. Goddard is one of the best American representa- 
tives of the Binet-Simon tests of intelligence and this 
is one of his best presentations of the science and art of 
efficient testing of children with a view to discovering 
and demonstrating what a child shall be ywamely taught. 
Mr. Goddard shows clearly the strides thi? have been 
made in the education of the mentally defective since 
Binet began the studies which Simon has helped im- 
prove to such a state of efficiency that they are likely 
to be for a long time, if not for all time, the founda- 
tion of all expert study of idiots, imbeciles and morons. 
Mr. Goddard's present study gains much because he as- 
sociates it with a study of the school work with defec- 
tives in the largest group of public school children in the 
world. 

By showing what can be done to perfect the special 
work with defectives in New York City he incidentally 
and yet effectively, shows the best ways and means of 
reaching all classes of defectives. Nowhere is there to 
be found so useful and all round treatment of these 
problems in the public schools. It is withal such an at- 
tractive book in binding, type, and press work, that a 
charm is added to its use. It has none of the setting of 
a “study” but rather of a series of masterly essays, which 
indeed it is. One who is not reasonably familiar with 
the scientific treatment of exceptional children has no 
right to remain in school work, and nowhere can one 
learn so much in the same time as in this book. 


QUINTERO: “DONA CLARINES “Y” MANANA DE 


SOL.” Edited by S. G. Morely, Ph. D., (Assistant 
Professor of Spanish, University of California,) 
3oston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 152 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 


Many teachers of Spanish have been wondering for 
some time how long they would have to wait for a 
publisher to appreciate the possibilities of the evorks of 
the brothers Alvarez Quintero as text material for 
American classes. At last the pioneer edition has ap- 
peared. It contains a two-act comedy “Dona Clarines,” 
and a one-act “paso,” “Manana de Sol,” two of the 
plays best adapted for school use of the ninety or 
more dramatic works of the talented collaborators. Un- 
like most of their fellows these pieces’ are practically 
free from Andalusian dialect pronunciations and expres- 
sions, but one character, a_ servant, "using other than 
idiomatic Castilian, and his peculiariti¢s’ of speech are 
not such as to cause any particular difficulty. The plays 
are well-constructed, free from verbosity and _ inter- 
esting, excelling in characterization and dialogue. The 
text follows the modern system of accentuation. The 
first play covers about seventy pages, the second about 
twenty. 

Professor Morley, who collaborated with Professor 
Hills in an excellent edition of “Spanish Lyrics,” has 
provided an illuminating introduction on Serafin and 
Joaquin Alvarez Quintero and their work,.as well as 
adequate notes and vocabulary. The book is to be com- 
mended to teachers as affording an interesting varia- 
tion from the usual run of reading texts, rich in mod- 


ern idioms, but not so idiomatic as not to be wuhder- 
standable without monotonous reference to notes or vo- 
cabulary. It is suitable for use in 
or second-year high school classes. 
-_— 
FIRST COURSE IN CHEMISTRY. By Professor 

William McPherson and Professor William E. Hen- 

derson, both of Ohio State University. Boston: Ginn 

& Company. 12mo. Cloth. 416 pp. Illustrated. 

Price, $1.25. ‘ 

_A new volume by the author of “An Elementary Study 
ot Chemistry,” which won for them an enviable record of 
wide and successful use. This new book is quite up to 
its predecessor in ability, and contains the very latest 
discoveries in laboratory research, while its plan is ar- 
ranged according to the best pedagogical methods. Its 
forty-two chapters deal with all those things that are 
comprised in the science of chemistry: Gases, Acids, 
Fuels, Clays, Foods, Fertilizers, Explosives, etc. etc. The 
style is as simple and non-technical as such a subject 
will allow. An Appendix suggests themes for writing, 
while a list of supplementary books for broader study is 
given. The illustrations are—as is customary with this 
publishing house—of the highest grade. There are some 
two hundred of these, half-tones and diagrams, inter- 
spersed with portraits of some of the most eminent 
chemists. Regarded from any side it is a work of more 
than usual merit. 


first-year college 


ADVANCED ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
For Colleges and Technical Schools. By William S. 
Franklin and Barry MacNutt. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 8vo. 300 pp. Price, $1.50. 
A ccmprehensive and highly valuable work by compe- 

tent authors on a theme to which so large a segment of 

human thought is irrepressibly turned today. It deals with 

a subject that in itself is necessarily technical, but in 

its theme treatment illuminated as it is by illustrations 

and diagrams, it cannot fail of being of effective help 
to instructors in such a subject and to students who at- 
tempt under scientific leadership to master it. In Part 

I the two magnetisms — ferromagnetism and electro- 

magnetism—are elaborately treated in five chapters. Part 

II, with its four chapters, deals with the “Electric 

charge,” the “Electric field,” “Electric waves,” and “The 

Theory of Potential.” Part III is given up wholly to 

“The Election Theory.” The entire work is commended 

to the attention of teachers and pupils in our technical 

schools. 


THE MERRILL READERS. By Franklin B. Dyer, 
Superintendent, Boston, and Mary J. Brady, Primary 
Supervisor, St. Louis. Primer illustrated by Elsie 
Dodge Pattee. First Reader, illustrated by Clara M. 
Burd and R. F. Bunner. Second Reader illustrated by 
John Rae. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 
Primer, 32 cents; first reader, 82 cents; second reader, 
40 cents. Other readers in press. 

Nothing has come from the press for the teaching of 
reading that is superior to the Dyer-Brady Readers as 
represented by these three initial books, the books 
through which children must learn to read. 

Without going to any extreme and without lessen- 
ing the intensity of convictions, the authors have given 
an entirely new interpretation of the art of teaching 
children to read so that silently they will read in- 
telligently, and orally they will read intelligibly; so that 
they will enjoy reading silently and orally; so that 
teacher and classmates will enjoy hearing them read be- 
cause of the naturalness and expressiveness of their 
reading. 

We have never seem a more attractive set of readers 
in finish of paper, in size or face of type, in length of 
line, in illustration—color, or black and white—or in 
simplicity and effectiveness of method of teaching, so as 
to give the child a reading vocabulary evolved from his 
oral vocabulary, to the end that his words may always 
represent his actual thought, without straining to make 
either fit the other. 

Superintendent Dyer has always had strong convic- 
tions as to the results to be attained in the reading of 
the primary grades, and Miss Brady has always had 
wonderful results from her methods. These books pro- 
ject the conviction of the one and the art of the other 
into school life, 
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PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN GEOGRAPHY, Book 
One. By Sutherland and Sanford. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth, with 
i ions and maps. ; 
Tub i es important departure in text-book making. 

Book One deals with the United States and its Pos- 

sessions. Book Two will deal with South — 

and Eurasia. It is not a substitute for a text-boo 
but a book of exercises for the teaching of children 
what to learn and how to learn and for the ae 
of teachers what to teach and how to teach it. 

pupil cannot fail to learn what he is expected ee 

learn, to be interested while he learns, to =" e 

relation and significance of what he learns, and to 

retain what he has learned. 


DISCIPLINE AS A SCHOOL PROBLEM. int 
Arthur C. Perry, Jr., district superintendent, New 
York City. Riverside Text Books in poneee. 
Edited by Ellwood P, Cubberley. Boston, New ork, 
Chicago: So Mifflin Company. Cloth, pp. 2/2. 

i 1.25 postpaid. > ’ 

Mas nathor Sak tania successful as a leader . 
children, and as a principal, and he ts exceptiona y 
effective in assisting teachers and principals ose 
the problems of school discipline. Mr. Perry las no 
“maudlin sentiment” about school boys, but he has an 
abundance of human sympathy. } . 

Every “case” of discipline is a series of pr yblems, a 
problem of a boy, a problem of a teacher, a problem of 
the school, a problem of the community. 

With all the books on “Discipline” that have flooded 
the market, this book is as greatly needed as though it 
were the only book that has ever been written. because 
it is above all else a new book. One would never sus- 
pect from reading this, that the author has ever read any 
other book on “Discipline.” It deals from first to 
last with boys and girls of the second decade of the 
twentieth century. It mowhere forgets that the school 
boy and girl of today came from different homes from 
those of other days, that the streets are different, that 
men on the streets are different, that the enforcement ot 
compulsory school laws make children from twelve to 
sixteen different. : 

If I were examining an applicant for a teachers 
certificate today I would ask: “Have you read Perry’s 
“Discipline as a School Problem?” 





CHILDREN’S PERCEPTIONS. By W. H. Winch. 
Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., publishers. 246 
pages. Colored frontispiece. Price, $1.50. 

If this book is not known to every teacher who has 
any interest in the expert study of children, it will be 
little less than a professional tragedy. It is a revela- 
tion of possibilities, a suggestion of general grievance 
of teachers, an impeachment of much of the so-called 
expert work of people who are too busy to do well what 
they pretend to do expertly. 

This book presents the psychology of testimony, 
where as much of our hop, skip and jump expertness is 
of the kind that you can always get in a law suit if you 
tell the expert which side pays the bills. This is not in- 
tended as a wholesale criticism of American “psychology 
of report” because there are some people who are reaily 
doing serious work, but when one reads this work of 
Mr. Winch and then reads some American outputs he 
can but feel as well as see the difference. “Experimental 
pedagogy” is at its height in this study. There is no 
special pleading, nothing frivolous, nothing sensational, 
simply a clean cut comparative study of children of 
different ages, of both sexes, in all school grades with 
Bresian in the projection of the Binet idea. This work 
is efficiently general and intensely specific. 

If you are going to do anything along the Binet- 
Simon line of investigating, buy this book by W. H. 
Winch before you go farther in your work. 





WORDS, SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. A 
Drill Book. By Alfred M. Hitchcock, of the Hartford 
(Conn.) High School. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 12mo. Cloth. 239 pp. Price, $1.00. 

At first sight this appears to be an English Grammar, 
but on examination it is less formal than a grammar, 
and has a wider range. It is an excellent treatise on the 
English language, especially in its revelation of how it 





fOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
fry Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
just®Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
»v mai) Free. Murine Ey~ Remedy Co., Chicaga 
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may be used in various combinations for forceful and 
graceful ways in conversation, public address, and in cor- 
respondence. The work contains chapters on pronun- 
ciation, word-building and spelling, on parsing, punctua- 
tion, force through brevity, and several other cognate sub- 
jects. One of his bits of advice—selected at random—is 
of supreme value: “Try to become interested in words: 
learn to respect them.” Such is a worthy advisory word 
to us to-day when we are so strongly tempted to un- 
derrate words, and cast them rudely aside for some in- 
ferior—perhaps slangy—synonyms. The work is of high 
grade. 

LA CHASSE DE SARCEY, AND 
STORIES. By Marc Langlais. 
Merryweather and H. Nicholson. 
mans, Green & Co. Cloth. 110 
cents. 

The ten stories which comprise this volume have been 
edited not only from the point of view of translation, 
but with an eye to their use as models for exercises in 
syntax as well. Most of the stories, like the anecdote of 
Francisque Sarcey, the dramatic critic, which gives the 
book its title, are fairly short, idiomatic, and pungent. 
The notes contain explanations of references in the text, 
and an unusually large amount of grammatical and 
syntactical material. The exercises are the most note- 
worthy feature of the book, each exercise being based 
on a given portion of the text and consisting 1, of 
separate sentences, and 2 of a rather long connected 
passage. A single feature of French syntax is illus- 
trated in gach exercise, as for example the article, the 
pronoun, Qirives interrogatives, etc. A vocabulary 
is appended. The text proper covers fifty-eight pages, 
and is printed in large clear type, which with the heavy 
paper adds greatly to the attractiveness of the book. 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER. REVISED. By 
General Henry R. Robert, of the United States 
Army. Chicago, Scott, Foresman & Co. 16 mo. 
Cloth. 323 pp. Price, $1.00 
The first issue of Robert's valuable work on the rules 

of deliberative assemblies was thirty-nine years ago. 

half a million copies of it have been sold. A call has 
come from so many quarters for a revision and en- 
largement of the work that the author has been moved 
to accede to the demand. The textual matter in this 
newer work is more than doubled, and there is practi- 
cally no form of organization, from the school debating 
society to the National Legislature, that is not included 
in this truly helpful book. On all points of 
called “Parliamentary Procedure,” this work is an au- 
thority, and is not likely to lose its place as a guide to 
those who are called to conduct deliberate assemblies. 


All clubs and other organizations will doubtless welcome 
it heartily. 


OTHER 
Edited by C. W. 
New York: Long- 
pages. Price, 50 





what is 


SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS. By H. Addington 
Bruce, A. M. Mind and Health Series. Boston: 
Little, Brown Company. Cloth. pp. 219. Price, $1.00 
net. 
This is a most captivating book in that it puts science 

to a new use and appears to solve scientifically problems 
that have been considered incapable of solution. The 
title tells the whole story of the attempt, but one must 
read with care as one can read it in a short time. The 
author. tells us what he thinks he has discovered as to 
why we sleep; as to the mind while we sleep; as to 
dreams and the supernatural; as to disorders of sleep as 
to the causes of sleeplessness, and the treatment of 
sleeplessness. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


A good text book for grammar schools and smaller high schools is the 
new 


SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXT BOOK 


by Mrs. LINCOLN, Published April 9. 

It has a complete modern course planned for one year with two 
lessons a week. There are 59 lessons on cooking and food groups, and 
82 pages (20 chapters) on household science proper. (The appendix 
has also 32 lessons on Home-Sewing.) 

The book givesa plan forschool credit for home work 
provides for school work with no cost for equipment. 
a book can be. Mailing price, 60 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & GOMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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# EDUCATIONAL NEWS «& 


Tnis department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of morc than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 








Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 


24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver, Colo., secy. 

z4-July 8. National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Los Angeles. 

25-26: American School Hygiene 
Association, San Francisce. Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the 
City of New York, sec’y-treas. 

28-July 3: Conference of Superinten- 
dents of schools of Unidns and 
Smaller Towns in Massachusetts. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Under auspices of State Board of 
Education. 

28: July 16: Summer School for 
Supervisors and Teachers. of 
Music, Drawing and Writing. 
Western Session, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, II. 

28-July 1: Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. St. Paul, Minn. Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, 1651 East 
Main street, Columbus O., general 
sec’y.. 

29-July 2: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association. Ocean City. 


JULY. 


1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace E. Mason, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 

7-28: Summer School for Supervisors 
and Teachers of Music, Drawing 
and Writing. Eastern Session, 


Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass. ; 


28-August 6: Conterence of Mothers’ 
Congress Club and of Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, in  con- 
nection with Summ-r_ School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagener, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 


2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 


EASY 
EFFECTIVE 











INEXPENSIVE\ School Janitors 


by Dr. Putnam, and the Report of the Committee on Stand- 
ardizing Janitor Service to the Department of Science 
Instruction of the N. E. A. These will tell you how. 


INDISPENSABLE 


Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 


11-18: Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, Oakland, Calitornia. J. L. 
Hills, Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, Vt., sec’y. 


14-21: League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. Oakland, California. Miss 
Estelle Hutchins, 1008 German 
street. Erie, Penn., sec’y. 


'6-22: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Oakland, California. 
Durand W. Springer, sec’y. 


16-23: International Students’ Re- 
union. Berkeley, California. Vern 
Smith, University of California, 
Berkeley, sec’y. 


18-20: School Garden Association of 
America. Oakland. Earl L. Fin. 
ney, supervisor of school gardens, 
St. Paul, Minn., sec’y. 


18-21: International Kindergarten 
Union. Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. Miss May Murray, editor, 
Kindergarten Review, Springfield, 
Mass., sec’y. 


18-20: National Council of Teachers’ 
of English. Oakland. James F. 
Hosjc, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Ill. secretary. 


20: State and National Cluh Leaders, 
Oakland. O. H. Benson, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Department 01 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
chairman. 


23-24: American School Peace 
League. Oakland, Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
street, Boston. sec’y. 


23: National Association of Teachers 
Agencies. Oakland. B. F. Clark, 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, sec’y. 


24: National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Oakland. Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 
910 Loan and Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., sec’y. 


96: Association of State Superinten- 
dents. OUakland. Thomas E. 
Finnegan, Albany, N. Y., chair- 
man. 


To secure continuously a temperature not above 68 F. which is essential 
for efficiency at school and after, and to secure other details of good 
housekeeping the help of PUPIL HEALTH OFFICERS is indispen- 

sable. Read 


26: National Association for the 
Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Oakland. M. P. E. 
Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J., edu- 
cational director. 

27-28: Americ.n Home Economics 
Association. Oakland. Anna Bar- 
rows Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y., sec’y. 

27-29: Religious Education Associa- 
tion Oakland. H. F. Cope, 332 
South Michigan avenue, hicago, 
Ill., sec’y. 

80-31: National Association of State 
Universities. Oakland. President 
Guy Potter Benton, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, sec’y 


SEPTEMBER. 


23-October 2: American Educational 
and Vocational Conference. Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City. A. D. 
V. Storey, Hotel Biltmore, sec’y. 

OCTOBER. 

15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal, 
Bridgeton, sec’v. 

15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 

17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland 
California. Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 

17-18: National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Oakland. © Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
sec’y. 

18: National Association of State 
Supervisors and _ Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Ruras 
School Supervisor C F. Brown, 
Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 

28-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 

28-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 


sec’y. 
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NOVEMBER. | 
-@:. Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
a eo W. W. Remington, 239 
Century Bldg., Denver, editor. 
4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa 
es Tie Moines, O. E. Smith, 
sec’y. 
5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter__ Sayward, 
Haverhill, secrétary, William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport. eel 
92-24: Montana State Teachers s- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missouia, pres.; Fa. $4. 
Swain, Helena, séc’y. near 
24-26: Teachers Assembly of Nort 
Carolina. Raleigh E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


DECEMBER. 


97-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. 3 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec v. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. William Brackett 
Snow, head of the department ot 
modern languages in the English 
High School, and for ten years assis- 
tant to Headmaster John F. Casey. 
has been selected by the School 
Committee to become master on the 
retirement of Mr. Casey this week. 
The latter, who has been in the ser- 
vice of the Boston public schools 
more than forty years, will be retired 
on pension and with the honorary 
title of principal emeritus. 

Mr. Snow was the first president 
of the New England Modern Lan- 
guage Association, of which he was 
one of the founders, and is a member 
of the Boston City Club, American 
Modern Language Association, the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association and 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club. 

In 1907 Mr. Snow was named as 
master of the Roxbury Evening 
Commercial High School, and in 
1911 was given a similar appointment 
at the Central Evening High. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. According 
to press reports, sharp denunciation 
of public school teachers’ organiza- 
tions have been made by Comp- 
troller Prendergast. 

“I wish to protest,” he is quoted as 
saying, “against organizations of city 
employees whose only public pur- 
pose is to increase the cost of 
government without increasing the 
service rendered, and to assail public 
officers who stand in the way of 
their program.” 

Although the controller spoke of 
organizations of city employees, 
he confined his specific criticism to 
teachers. He had in mind the recent 
activity of the teachers at Albany to 
prevent the passage of certain bills 
affecting their salaries and the op- 
position led by Principal Mandel of 
Public School 188 to the proposition 
to have teachers volunteer to teach 
in vacation schools. Mr. Prender- 
gast charges Mr. Mandel with falsify- 
ing, and reproves him for a personal 
attack on him—the controller—as 
an official. 
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“I am informed,” the controller 
declared, “that there are forty-six 
distinct ‘organizations of employees 
of that department combined 
together for their mutual benefit— 
the largest of which is the Inter- 
borough Association of Women 
Teachers, which claims a member- 
ship in itself of 12,000 employees. 
Their efforts, so far as the public 
records show, have been uniformly 
centred upon getting increases of 
salary for themselves without in- 
crease of service, and of attacking 
those who attempt to demand _ in- 
creased service for the compensa- 
tions paid. 

“These groups of organized 
teachers, paid out of the treasury of 
the city of New York, have already 
organized a campaign for the pur- 
pose of terrorizing those public 
officers who will pass up the allow- 
ances for the public schools in the 
budget next year. 

“There have been statements in 
the newspapers of the city extending 
over a period of several weeks, 
accelerated by these organizations of 
city employees and their representa- 
tives, to the effect that the Board of 
Estimate and apportionment, acting 
under my advice, has so far reduced 
the appropriations available for the 
public schools of the city as to 
menace the morals of the children 
by throwing them upon the streets 
in the summer, whereas they should 
be kept in the schools. I say that 
this is unqualifiedly untrue. 

“While every other employee of 
the city is required to work from 
forty-nine to fifty weeks a year, the 
teacher is required to work only 
forty weeks, and in each week only 
five days instead of five and a half 
days, as are other city employees. 
In addition the teacher's day is only 
five hours long, while that of other 
city employees is a minimum of 
seven hours. 

“The allowance made by the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment for 
city schools, exclusive of the  col- 
leges, for the year 1915, was $39,840,- 
349.90—one-fifth of the entire cost 
of running the city. The allowance 
made for the same purpose last year 
was $38,306,240.67. In other words, 
the Board of Estimate granted an 
increase of a million and a half dol- 
lars in the allowance for schools this 
year as compared with last year. 

“The Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment is required under the 
law to grant for general school fund 
purposes only the product of a 
three-mill tax. The allowance 
granted to the Department of Ed- 
ucation for teachers’ salaries in ex- 
cess of the amount required by law 
for the present year was $7,439,229.51. 
There are over 20,000 teachers in 
the city’s public schools and over 
770,000 pupils. The teachers are paid 
and the buildings in which the chil- 
dren are taught are maintained and 
supported out of the thirty-nine 
million dollar item previously re- 
ferred to. : 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
ASHEVILLE. Writing of garden- 
ing by children in Asheville, as_ it 
had progressed last month, Miss 
Ethel Gowans says: “In Asheville 
there are 160 home gardens well 
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started and producing. Some of the 
children already have sold as much 
as $6 worth of vegetables. The 
majority of these gardens are over 
thirty by eighty feet and the garden 
teachers visit each garden once a 
week, receiving an extra salary for 
this work. In one instance a mother 
feared to let her son take charge of 
the garden as it was a necessary part 
of the summer’s income but she now 
feels that it is the best garden they 
have ever had. Superintendent 
Howell says that the children have 
brought gardening into many homes 
where it never was before.” 

_ The Federai Bureau of Education 
In its suggestions for school garden- 
ing makes the following points:— 

i. The utilization of home  back- 
yards for children’s’ gardens under 
school supervision. In the absence 
of land fgr home gardens, vacant lots 
or larger tracts may be used for the 
making of individual plot gardens, 
giving the children when possible 
larger plots than are usually allotted 
in.the common type of school garden. 

2. The engagement of a teacher, 
trained and skilled in gardening, for 
each elementary city school with its 
two to four hundred children. More 
than one teacher will be 
for the larger schools. 

3. The garden teacher should be 

engaged for twelve months with pro- 
vision, if desired, for a vacation dur- 
ing the winter. 
_ 4. The garden teacher should give 
instruction during school hours in 
elementary science, nature study, or 
the regular school subjects 
desired. 

5. In afternoions on Saturdays and 
during the summer vacation, the gar- 
den teacher. should direct the work 
of gardening, whether in the back- 
yards or on vacant tracts of land. 
Early in the season the teacher 
works with local groups of children 
and makes frequent visits to the in- 
dividual gardens. 

6. The children are urged to 
make large gardens and to conduct 
them as nearly as possible on a com- 
mercial basis. 


— 


“. The products of the garden 
should be used to supply the home 
and the surplus, with the assistance 
of the garden teacher, should be 
fitably marketed, either in the fresh 
or canned condition. 

& Concisely stated the plans call 
tor an intensive system of gardening, 
and application of business methods 


necessary 


as 


CENTHAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 

COOK COUNTY. The spring 
festivals held by the County agents 
under the direction of Superinten- 
dent Edward J. Tobin were more in 
number than ever before, and the 
attendance was greater. At one 
festival there were 156 rigs, most of 
them automobiles. There is one day 
which has as great a claim upon all 
parents as a circus. 

The day is full of activities for 
the little people, for the young 
people and for the adults as well 
Sometimes it is held in a recreation 
park and sometimes in a grove 

COLCHESTER. Colchester. I 
ginning next year, will have a four 
year accredited high school 
will give the children of the 
rounding country educational 


priv- 


ileges which have heretofore not 
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been available. The high school has 
had only a three-years’ course and 
the building has been crowded and 
conditions unsatisfactory. 

Plans will be made immediately for 
enlargements of the school building, 
which is a combination grade and 
high school. The upper floor of the 
addition will be the high school 
assembly hall and two grade rooms 
will be made on the lower floor. 

Roy Simpson has been re-elected 
superintendent of schools for next 
year, and Earl Wilson will be prin- 
cipal of the high school. 

SPRINGFIELD. The voters 
have approved a school bond issue 
which means a great new central 
high school building here. Under 
the new superintendent, Hugh S. 
Magill, Springfield will undoubtedly 
develop an unusually fine system. 

In a statement addressed “To 
Educational Experts,” and published 
in the Educational Press Bulletin of 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction, State Superintendent F. 
G. Blair says in part:— 

“Anrerican education needs, and 
must haye, educational experts, edu- 
cational leaders. No doubt, we have 
many of them now, and no don , 
we shall have more of them in ihe 
future. But, one of the most diih- 
cult problems for thos- whose 
present duty it is to adimmster sys- 
tems of schools is te decide who are 
the real experts; tu determine 
whether a give: proposal arises from 
scientific investigation or is a new 
form of omnion and authority. 

“Recently, one of these educational 
experis, the head of a school of edu- 
e.ton oi one of our universities, 
was requested by the school board 
«t a large city to investigate the 
work that was being done in techni- 
cal grammar in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and to advise this 
board as to what change, if any, 
should be made in the matter and 
method of this subject. The expert 
accepted, and, after selecting a com- 
mittee to assist him, began the work. 
This committee began very 
thoroughly to search out the real 
purpose of the teaching of technical 
grammar in these two grades. They 
discarded most of the ancient and 
honorable aims projected by former 
writers on the subject. They reached 
the conclusion that the only truly 
‘cientific object to be effected by the 
teaching of technical grammar in the 
seventh and eighth grades was the 
correction of the incorrect language 
forms used by the pupils of these 
grade: in their oral and written ex- 


pressions. In other words, that 
technics! grammar was purely a 
patholog‘ral adventure. This con- 


clusion having been established, the 
next step was pre-determined. An 
investigatiot was begun to 


zatic deter- 
mine all of the false forms used by 
the children in their oral language 
in the schooi -4om and on the play 
grounds, and in .heir written com- 
positions. Ho-vever skeptical one 


may be about tle outcome of these 
investigations, he can hardly doubt 
the value of having :eachers under- 
take such a study. It gives a very 
definite objective for a few months 
ot work. These papers and data 
were collected by the c.-mmittee. 
Many weeks and months w-re spent 
in selecting from them the 
made by 


them in 


; errors 
the children and classtving 
various groups. Ar {ast 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. se 6S 








Boston University 
Summer Session 


A eix weeks, session in Boston, the idea) <y 
for summer study. Courses, by Pr ssera 
and lostructors from the facu' of the 
College of Liberal Arts,in Ancien ‘.d Modern 
ee. Musicand Drame .natomy and 
Hygiene and othercollegiate jects ;courses 


JULY 1 to AUGUST 12, 1915. Business Administ “in nccousting, 


News Reperting. etc., for business men and students preparir 
n 


Special courses 


Advertising, Comm: ..:a! Law, Economics, 
vr a business career. 


English, French Spanish, Latin and Musicfo eachers of those subjects. 


j 
Dormitories. For builetin containing further informatior . .'1ess A. H. RICE, Chairman. 


Boston University, Boylston and 


Exeter S‘ -ets, Boston. 





EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENR’ .AWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The a:,est school of Oratory, Literature, ane 
ve 1AR OGY in America, It aims to develop im 
ine student a knowledge of his own powers i= 
expression whether as a creative thinker er 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall in- 


formation on applicatiun to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











the work w.- snished and the list 
of these ‘«...1rect forms in oral and 
writte- orguage made by the chil- 
dret », these two grades was pub- 
Y «ed Then the committee, under 
tie direction of this expert, pro- 
ceeded to prescribe the dose of 
technical grammar which would cure 
these linguistic ailments. In due 
season, the course in technical gram- 
mar for these particular children in 
these particular grades in that par- 
ticular school was worked out and 
presented to the Board of Educa- 
tion. According to the latest in- 
formation from that city, the afore- 
said course of study is still on file in 
the rooms of. the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The members of that board are 
probably doing a little thinking for 
themselves along the following lines: 
“If the only purpose in teaching 
technical grammar is the correction 
of the defective language of the 
pupils of these two grades, some of 
the pupils for whom this course is 
prescribed have already passed out 
of the eighth grade into the high 
school and new ones have been pro- 
moted from the sixth into the 
seventh grade. Isn’t it necessary to 
conduct another test so as to make 
the course fit the children who are in 
the grades at the present time? Or, 
if technical grammar is a_ specific 
remedy for specific linguistic ail- 
ments, should the same treatment be 
given to all the children in these 
grades; must those who show no 
errors or those who show only a few 
take the same course of medicine 
that is prescribed for those who have 
the most chronic cases?” 

“Now, is this another case of tra- 
dition and authority refusing to ac- 
cept the findings of a modern Coper- 
nicus, Or is it a case of unscientific 
method leading to results which 
ordinary common sense discredits? 
If it is neither one of these, what is 
it? The incident will, at least, call 
the attention of our educational ex- 
perts to the need of exercising the 
greatest care when they come _ to 
apply their methods of investigation 
and measurement to an existing con- 
dition. No one can doubt the 
great value derived by young univer- 
sity students in education in select- 
ing some definite problem and con- 
ducting a sort of an investigation to 
reach a satisfactory solution. These 
investigations, however, are mainly 
for the benefit of the investigator. 


SCHOOL OF Mind — body — voive. 


Leader for 30 years. Write 


EXPRESSION for “Expression,” free ; 


alsoabout Dr. Curry’s 
new books. Work for all needs; never closed ; 


—€* and summer terms. Regular year opens 
ct. 7, ‘ 


S. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., Pres. 
Copley Square Boston, Mase. 


—— 





TA¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Saiem, 
Massachusetts, CoeducationalL 
Department for the pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 








Only the yery ablest and sanest of 
sur educational experts should direct 
their investigations towards actual 
conditions where the results and con- 
clusions must pass under the review 
ci beards of education, teachers and 
taxpayers. We are under great 
chkigations to our real educational 
c¥xperts, our real educational leaders. 
They must not be discredited by per- 
<cns untrained in the methods of 
scientific investigation.” 


MICHIGAN. 


LANSING. The State Board of 
Agriculture denies that there is any 
foundation for any of the statements 
published as to the choice of a suce 
cessor to President Snyder of the 
State Agricultural College. 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. The high school 
advantages have been greatly ex- 
tended under the guidance of Super- 
intendence of I. I. Cammack. There 
are many modifications, many added 
features in equipment, and a junior 
college course provided. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN JOSE. The faculty of the 


State Normal School recently 
honored in royal fashion Miss 
Royce, the librarian, sister to Pro- 
fessor Josiah Royce of Harvard. 
Not only in the faculty but in all 
scholarly and literary circles in the 
State Miss Royce is highly appre- 
ciated. 
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iesh, M. D., The Nela_ Researcl» 
Laboratory, Cleveland, Ohio; “The 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








~., Relation of Home Economics to 

Th Fi k Teachers’ Agencies BOSTON mg Welfare,” Edna Rich, Presi- 
dent, State Normal School of 

c S 2A PARK ST. Manual Arts and Home Economics, 

New York, N.Y, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. Santa Barbara; “The Height and 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal-, 343 Douglas Bldg. Weight of School Children,” Lee K. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. Frankel, M. D., Sixth Vice-Presi- 


od. ee dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Company, New York; “Significance 
and Prevention of Amebic Infections 

Principals and Superintend- Boe tae 
ents, in Public Schools, Private 


sees 866i) Mouths of School Children,” Anna 

<—<— “gp ae .! Wessels Williams, M. D., Depart- 

Schools, Normal Schools and ROCKY NT- TEAC HIE RS ens — oe Sena teen 
y F: To ” , = i P a oO a SS‘ Ss iC e Ds Ss ea 

Cee. TER ately ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver and Development Work in a City 














ae . + School] Syste Lm eo - ~c}} 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency|in the Rocky Mountain Region jy; "0" 7>5\0™ \zeotge 1. Leslie, 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Positions in Schools and Colleges.f Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director : 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mars. 





THE GULF STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
: ild winter climate of the Gulf States appeal to you? Grod positions 
son ne aed. capanaiard teachers in Literary, Music, Art and Expression Departments. 
No registration fee charged. Membership form on application. 


B F. GILES, A.M., Mgr. 


B.T. GILES, Asst. Mgr. 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 





SAN FRANCISCO. The pro- 
gram of the Eighth Congress of the 
American School Hygiene Associa- 
tion, to be held in the Civic Audi- 
torium, June 25-26, includes the fol- 
lowing :— 

Address of the president, H. M. 
Bracken, M. D., secretary, State 
Board of Health, St. Paul, Munn.; 
“Work of the Department of 
Hygiene in the College of the City 
of New York,” Thomas A. Storey, 
Director of Hygiene, College of the 
City of New York, and secretary ot 
the association; “The Curve of Dis- 
tribution of Activities in the Organi- 
zation of a Curriculum,” Clark W. 
Hetherington, Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Wisconsin; 
“The Relation of the Department of 
Pediatrics to the Academic Depart- 
ment in the University,” W. P. 
Lucas, M. D., Professor of Pedia- 
trics, University of California 
Medical School; “A Health Exam- 
ination at School Entrance,” William 
H. Burnham, Ph. D., Professor oi 
Pedagogy, Clark University; “The 
Education of the Child in Oral 
Hygiene,” Guy S. Millberry, Dean of 
the Dental College, University of 
California; “Some Results of the 
Health Inspection of 400,000 Rural 
School Chiidren in Pennsylvania,” S. 
G. Dixon, Commissioner of Health, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; “Statistical Evi- 
dence of Physical Progress or De- 
terioration of School Children,” 
Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician, 
The Prudential Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J.; “Some Lessons from 
the Open Air School,” Sherman C. 
Kingsley, Director Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago; “A State Program 
oi Schoolhouse Hygiene,” S. A. 
Callahan, Commissioner of School 
Buildings, Minnesota; “Cloth Win- 
dow Open Air Schools,” John B. 
Todd, M. D., Syracuse: “The Unit 
Schoolhouse and Its Lighting,” R. 
W. Corwin, M. D., Chief Surgeon, 
The Golorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, Pueblo, Colorado; “A System 
of Sanitary School Inspection With 
Graded Standards and Exact Rating 
of School Buildings,’ Walter S 


Cornell, M. D., Director of Medical 
Inspection of Schools, Philadelphia; 
“Hygienic Needs of California Rural 
Schools,” Margaret FE.  Shallen- 
berger, Ph. D., Commissioner of 
Elementary Schools for California, 
Sacramento; “Some Lines of Pro- 
gress in School’ Architecture,” 
Charles S. Kaiser, Architect, San 
Francisco; “A Review of the Work 
of the Health and Development De- 
partment of the Los Angeles 
Schools,” A. W. Moore, M. D., 
Director of Department of Health 
and Development, Los Angeles; 
“The School and the Social Hygiene 
Movement,” William F. Snow, M. 
D., New York; “The Educationa 
Basis for Sex Instruction,” C. E. 
Rugh, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; “The 
Hygienic Value of Grading a School 
According to the Intelligence of the 
Pupils,” H. H. Goddard, Ph. D., 
Director of Research, The Training 
School, Vineland, New Jersey; 
“Some Results of a Study of Goitre 
Among School Children,” D. C. 
Hall, M. D., Professor of Physical 
Education and Hygiene, University 
of Washington, Seattle; “The 
Teacher's Part in the Control of 
Communicable Diseases of School 
Children,” J. N. Force, M. . 
Assistant Professor of Epidemiology, 
University of California; “Six Years 
of Health Inspection in Oakland. 
California,” N. K. Foster, M. D.. 
Medical Director of Schools, Oak- 
land; “The Value of Competitive 
Games in the Physical Training of 
University Students,” Herbert R. 
Stolz, Assistant Professor of 
Hygiene, Stanford University; 
“Normal Schools as Instruments of 
Public Health,” Elizabeth W.  Alli- 
son, M. D., Medical Director of 
State Normal Schools, Superior, 
Wisconsin; “School Hygiene and 
the Community,” Superintendent L. 
N. Hines, Crawfordsville, Indiana: 
“The Conservation of Vision,” 
George H. Kress, M. D., Dean of 
the Los Angeles Department of the 
University of California, College of 
Medicine: “Safeguarding the Eye- 
sight of School Children,” M. Luck- 


formerly Director of Health 


and Development, Los Angeles: 
“School Hygiene in Hawaii,” a. 
B. _Pratt, M. D., President Terri- 
torial Board of Health, Honelulu. 
Hawaii. 


ee 


Terminology of School Building 


Constructien and Repairs 


[Continued from page 680. } 





work is to record facts, and to do 
so in such a manner that anyone 
can understand them. 

By the adoption of the standard I 
have outlined above, this desirable 
end may be readily accomplished, 
and all discussions’ that arise as to 
the cost of the whole, or any part, 
of the building can be compared. 

SITES. 

Through the same process of 
reasoning the cost of sites should 
be determined. To the original pay- 
ment or appraised value of land 
should be added the payments for 
surveying, grading, paving, walks, 
drives or other Similar items. The 
sum of these items should be 
divided by the area of the lot to 
determine the cost per square foot. 

Thus we may hereafter speak of 
a building as one of a certain type 
costing cents per cubic foot 
situated on a lot costing cents 
per square foot. 

SUMMARY. 

The adoption of the plan sug- 
gested involves the following :— 

1. Classifying buildings by types 
according to their use. 

2. Rating them in accordance 
with their construction. ; 

3. Computing the actual cubic 
contents of all usable space. 

{ Dividing the total cost by the 
cubic contents to determine the cost 
per cubic foot. : 

5. Dividing the total cubic con- 
tents by the number of pupils, to 
determine the cubic feet per pupil. 

6. Dividing the total expenditures 
on the sites by itS area to determine 
the cost per square foot. 


—_—_— 


The Week in Review 


(Continued from page f'4 fel 





+E aan’ te ats 
man military authorities have ab 


lutely forbidden the sending = 
spirits of any kind to soldiers in ~ 
field. though they encourage the 
use of light native wine of “eH 
when the water available 1s of objec- 
tionable quality. The British G “ 
ment has reached a solution 0! 
liquor question— by mo me ns. 2 
radical as at first contemplated, I 
the appointment of a Liquor Traffic 
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Board, which has power to control 
the sale and supply of-liquors within 
specified areas. It may even pro- 
hibit entirely the sale of liquors, if it 
pleases; it has authority to forbid 
treating; and it may take over 
saloons in areas where munitions of 
war are manufactured, and may dis- 
pense liquor under its supervision 
in factories engaged in government 
work, so that intoxicating beverages 
in moderate amounts may be as- 
sured to the workers. These are 
widely differing methods of dealing 
with an everywhere present problem. 
A GENERAL SMASHING OF 
TREATIES. 


It is a curious circumstance that, 
at this time when the sanctity ot 
treaties is a subject of special in- 
terest, and the treatment of them as 
mere “scraps of paper” is the occa- 
sion of special reprobation, the 
United States, by reason of the 
foolish action of Congress, should be 
seeking the revision or cancellation 
of treaties with no le$s than twenty- 
one nations. This proceeding is due 
to the provisions of the ‘so-called 
Seaman’s Act, passed at the last 
session of Congress, which requires 
a majority of the crews of foreign 
ships to be able to understand the 
language of the commanding officers, 
prescribes the proportion of veteran 
sailors to man each life boat, 
exempts foreign sailors from arrest 
for desertion, and in other partic- 
ulars interferes with the manage- 
ment of foreign shipping to a degree 
directly in violation of existing 
treaties. The United States has now 
the alternative of persuading or try- 
ing to persuade the twenty-one 
nations affected to consent to the 
excision of articles which conflict 
with the Seaman’s Act, or, failing in 
this, to terminate the treaties alto- 
gether. It is an unprecedented sit- 
uation, and affords another illustra- 
tion of the heedlessness of Congress 
in going ahead with whatever freak 
legislation it may have in mind, with- 
out considering either the obliga- 
tions of this country or the treaty 
rights of others. 


Reports and Pamphlets 
North Adams, Mass., State Normal 


School. Circular and Catalogue, 
for year ending June 30, 1915. 


58 pages. Frank F. Murdock, 
principal. 





UNIVERSITY OF MAINE... 
SUMMER TERM 
‘une 28th to August 6th, 1915 


For circulars address 


_ President Robert Judson Aley, Orono, Maine. 


SUMMER SESSION 


SCHOOL OF EUGENICS 
JULY 6—30 


Class meets daily, except Saturday, at 
nine o'clock, at the Wheeluck School, 100 
Riverway, Boston. 

Note:—A special course of five lectures 
of interest to teachers will be given by 
A. A. Berle, M. A.. at 11.30, July_12 to 16; 


subject, ‘“ Adolescence and Intensive 
Education.” 


For particulars address 


Evangeline W. Young, M. D., 


Director, 
168 Newbury Street, 








Boston 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ eng THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONL 





Washington, D.C,, June 7,1915. 
Mr. C. W. Bardeen, 


The Schoo! Bulletin Teachers’ Agency, 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Dear Mr. Bardeen : 

We wish to thank you very much fer your cooperation in the matter of our securing a 
man to a our Preparatory Department in the Washington, D. C., Young Men’s Christian 
Assoc ation. 

Iam glad to say that your Mr. —— seems to suit our requirements very well,and we 


have accordingly closed withhim. The consideration is $14v0,and his work with us will 
begin September first. 


Again thanking you for your help inthe matter, I am, 


Sincerely yours 
thes. w. Walton, Director 


New York, N. ¥. June 11, 1915. 
Mr.C, W. Bardeen 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to express my gratitude to you for your services to me. I feel your agency to 
bean effective one as it has already gotten me two positions and | have invariably gotten 2e- 
sponses {im vecircice y¢t have notified me of. 


Yours truly, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT 
is suggested by 


ITION Did you get it? In “Teachingess Business” 


you may find the reason why. This >ookles 
years of the euseemane ona sitteene 0 collaneae. | TELLS HOW. ae 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, lL 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° ji? rere 


. i New York 
Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer, 


MERICAN :::; TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sticcn tno 
sraestenfotevery SIGN cr lastrustion; resbianenae qué Gebecoss eaverts, Saban 
or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


4 recommends teachers and bas filled hum 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

: lished 1889. No charge to employer, 

none for registration. If you need & 

teacher forany desirable place or knew 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8S. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 














PECIALISTS ‘it £004 general education wanted tor cepartment work ta 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pena 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some # 


Pron ferdhes 
tem of music and drawing secure Sg $70 to $90 per month. For fu 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 


Lemoyne Trust Building, H. ‘£, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


‘ ©. A. SOOTT & OO., Propricters 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° ti 'curcs, SoiQise seas 
HE SUHERMEKBHUERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency tor superter 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officinalis, 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 253 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Bill. 




















THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY perience, 20-dparsy eich ena 


ating wit? 
ERS. PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Wr 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING 







; r free booklet 
CHICAGO, UKLINO'IS 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. - + 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, ass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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Fags Ni 
. stitute Demonstrations i 
Ee . oe 
[= S In Agriculture = 
be . Agriculture interests teachers, pupils, 
ee » and parents. Are the teachers of your county . 
‘Be S . prepared to do real, worth-while work in this i 
. iS important field ? : 
+ S 
NY As County Superintendent, you 
: should direct the work and instruct and help your . 
teachers, or many of them will be compelled to ; 
x teach from books only. 
x 
| \ Base the work on the needs and 
rs \ interests of the boy and girl. Start your teachers 
i SN right by giving some ‘lessons at County Institute. Se 
tf S 
i S Get a set of our IHC Charts and ss 
i SS give the instruction yourself. You do not need be 
rf S a special lecturer. . 
i ; 2 
| X Get our Charts and Lantern Slides | 4 
1 . Loaned at a small rental—$1.50 per week and ex- | 
: . press one way. We pay return express. 
if | . . 
| | . Subjects: Corn, Poultry, Flies, Soils, 
HY N Live Stock, Alfalfa, Diversification, Weeds, Why 4 
ti S Teach Agriculture. = 
| Write for Sample Chartlets and q 
i Lecture book that accompanies them. Write us if a 
S we can help you make your plans, or carry out oi 
1 S plans already made. an 
i} S International Harvester Company . 
| iS of New Jersey j bP 
| | : Agricultural Extension Dept. Harvester Bldg., Chicago 3 ] 
KR = 
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